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SAMUEL PLIMSOLL’S CAREER—THE WRONGS HE 
STRIVES TO PREVENT. 


Samuel Plimsoll, who has come 


- to be so well known as the cham- 


- pion of seamen’s rights, is a native 
_ of Bristol, Eng., and is in his fifty- 
first year. He was educated by a 
tutor, and obtained gold medals 
at the Universities of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Giessen. He isa 
coal merchant, and author of sey- 
eral pamphlets, and of a book 
named ‘‘Our Seamen.” He was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the 
British House of Commons, at 
Derby, in 1865, but was elected 
in 1868 by a large majority, on 
the Liberal ticket. Mr. Plimsoll 
has experienced the ups and downs 
of fortune, and has learned the 
condition of the working classes 
of England by sharing their lot. 
““T have had to make,” he says 
in his book, ‘‘$1 86—72 cents 
of which I paid for my lodging— 
last me a whole week, and did 
it. It is astonishing how little 
you can live on when you divest 
yourself of all fancied needs.” 
Several years ago Mr. Plimsoll es- 
poused the sailors’ cause, and has 
been the leader of the movement, 


for preventing the sailing of unsea- 
worthy or overladen ships. He has 
pursued persistently his object un- 
til by his recent vigorous protest he 
forced the Disraeli Ministry into 
introducing the bill, which pro- 
bably will pass. In his book ‘‘ Our 
Seamen” Mr. Plimsoll makes a 
strong plea for legislative interven- 
tion. He describes many acts of 
deliberate fraud, and cites instan- 
ces of the loss of life and suffering 
caused by the cupidity of ship- 
owners. 

The correspondent of the WV. Y. 
Times, under date of July 24, 
graphically sets forth the whole 
history of Mr. Phmsoll’s recent 
earnest ‘and probably successful 
contest with the government upon 
the subject of the protection of 
seamen. From this we extract as 
follows: 

“Tor some time past it has been 
seen to be becoming more and more 
unlikely that the Merchant Ship- 
ping bill could be passed this ses- 
sion. It was suspected that the 
Government had never been well 
disposed toward it, and that they 
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had only brought it in for the look 
of the thing, in order to appease an 
angry agitation. It could, of course, 
have very well been passed if the 
Government had made up its mind 
at the first to give it a fair chance; 
but this was not done. On_ the 
contrary, the bill was kept back in 
order to make way for less urgent 
business, and the consequence has 
been that the only part of it which 
has ever been considered is the first 
section, which provides criminal 
penalties for disorderly sailors, 
while the provisions with regard to 
the seaworthiness of ships and the 
responsibilities of ship-owners have 
never had an opportunity of being 
brought before the House. Even 
now, however, if the Government 
had been sincere it might have 
been got through by giving it the 
precedence to which it was clearly 
entitled above all other bills. 
Though it was foreseen and sus- 
pected that the Government was 
not serious in pushing on the Ship- 
ping bill, Mr. Disraeli’s announce- 
ment on Thursday evening that it 
had been decided to drop it came 
upon every one with ashock of sur- 
prise and regret. Mr. Disraeli said 
he was very sorry, but he did not 
say it as if he meant it very much, 
and the House was evidently irri- 
tated, especially with the apparent 
nonchalance with which the thing 
was done. Mr. Goschen said a 
word or two expressing regret at 
the loss of the bill, and then it 
seemed as if no more would be said, 
at least just then, for the bill was 
in the orders of the day, and was to 
come up later on. Just, however, 
as the Sergeant-at-Arms was on his 
way to put the mace under the 
table, in order that the House 
might go into committee on the 
Agricultural Holdings bill, a rough, 
hoarse, tremulous voice was heard 
from the bar—‘‘ Mr. Speaker.” 
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All eyes were turned to the bar, | 
and there was seen Mr. Plimsoll, 


moving the adjournment of the 
House. 

A glance at his face was enough 
to show that he was laboring under 
great excitement. Ordinarily a 
rather purple-faced man, he was 
ashy pale, his lips quivered, and his 
voice struggled with emotion as he 
said: ‘Sir, I earnestly entreat the 
right honorable gentleman at the 
head of the Government not to con- 
sign some thousands of living hu- 
man beings to a miserable death.” 
He spoke amid a hush of perfect 
stillness, and a kind of thrill went 
through the assembly, although it 
is usually one of the coolest and 
most phlegmatic in the world. 
But the effect of this solemn and 
pathetic appeal was irresistible. As 
Mr. Plimsoll went on to speak of 
the ‘‘ship-owners of murderous 
tendencies outside of the House,” 
and their confederates within, he 
became more and more excited. 
He shouted, or rather shrieked, 
rolled his head, and flung his arms 
about in the wildest way. He was 
also unconsciously shuffling along 
the open floor, in the centre of the 
House, so that, before he was done, 
he had got right into the middle of 
it, and in front of the Clerk’s table, 
on a raised seat at the end of which 
the Speaker sits. He referred to a 
decision which has just been given 
by a Scotch Judge, strongly con- 
demning the condition in which 
ships were sent to sea, and quoted 
the statement of the Secretary of 
“*Lloyd’s,” that he did not know 
of a single worn-out ship that had 
been broken up voluntarily by the 
owners. ‘‘Ships,” he went on, 
“pass from hand to hand until 
they are bought up by reckless 
speculators, and then they are sent 
to sea with precious human lives. 
No fewer than 2,654 out of 5,00€ 


| 
| 


- quences? 
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ships on Lloyd’s register have gone 
off their class and forfeited their 
position; and what are the conse- 
Why, continually, every 
Winter hundreds and hundreds of 
brave men are sent to death, and 
their wives made widows and their 


_ children fatherless, so that a few 


speculative scoundrels, in whose 
hearts there is neither the love of 
God nor fear of man, may make 
unhallowed gains.” 

There had been some murmurs 
when he first spoke of ‘‘ murderous 
ship-owners,” but his simple earn- 
estness and intensity carried the 


_ audience along with him, and there 


were loud and significant cheers as 
he uttered these last words. If he 
had stopped here he would have 
had the House altogether with him; 
but, unfortunately, he was growing 
continually more excited, as could 


be gathered from the increasing 


violence and gustiness of his man- 
ner, and soon lost control over him- 
self, and probably even a conscious- 
ness of where he was. When check- 
ed by the Speaker, who told him he 
was going beyond the limits of a 
motion for adjournment, he gave 
notice of a question to be put to 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether Edward Bates, the owner 
of four vessels lost with eighty- 
seven lives, in 1874, and two others 
abandoned at sea, was the member 
for Plymouth? <‘‘And, Sir,” he 
went on, ‘‘I shall ask some ques- 
tions about other members, too. I 
am determined to unmask the vil- 
lains who send these sailors to 
death;’’ and as he said so, he shook 
his clenched fist in the air. There 
was a great uproar at this, and as 
soon as he could make himself 
heard, the Speaker, who remained 
wonderfully quiet and collected, 
said he hoped that the word: ‘‘ vil- 
lain” was not applied to any mem- 
ber of the House; but Mr. Plimsoll 
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bluntly replied that it was, and 
that he could not and would not 
withdraw it. Upon which the 
Speaker said in his blandest tone 
that he must leave the matter to the 
judgment of the House. Then 
Mr. Disraeli—who was almost as 
white in the face as Mr. Plimsoll, 
and looked rather nervous and 
alarmed, like aman who fancies he 
has just seen a ghost—rose and 
simply moved, as with deep pain, 
that the offending member should 
be reprimanded for his violent and 
offensive conduct. ‘‘Such con- 
duct,” he said, ‘‘is unparalleled.” 
** And so,” retorted Mr. Plimsoll, 
from the other side of the table, 
“as the conduct of the Govern- 
ment,” and again he shook his fist 
at the Premier, at the Speaker, and 
indeed all round. ‘Then, on an 
order from the Chair, he hastil 
quitted the House. In the lobby, 
his voice was heard for some time 
afterward, bawling out ‘‘ Thous- 
ands will die for this!’ Several 
friends went out with him and tried 
to reason with him and induce him 
to be calm. But he declared he 
would never give in, and always 
returned to the refrain—‘‘ Thous- 
ands will die for this!’ His friends 
at last got him out into the cool 
air on the river terrace, and walked 
him gently up and down, and his 
fury gradually abated. 

On the suggestion of Lord Hart- 
ington, it was agreed that Mr. 
Plimsoll should not be called upon 
to receive the reprimand till Thurs- 
day next. It is understood that he 
will then admit that he rather for- 
got himself in his manner of ad- 
dressing the House, but will hold 
to the substance of what he said. 
Before he left the House he gave in 
a protest, beginning, ‘‘I protest, 
in the name of God, against any 
further delay in proceeding with 
the Shipping *bill;” which, after 
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declaring that the Government was 
playing into the hands of ‘ mari- 
time murderers inside the House 
and outside it,” goes on to lay ‘* up- 
on the head of the Prime Minister 
and his fellows the blood of all the 
men who shall perish next Winter 
from preventable causes,” and to 
‘“ denounce against him and against 
them the wrath of God.” As this 
protest was prepared by Mr. Plim- 
soll before he came into the House, 
it is clear that what he had to say 
was not altogether unpremeditated, 
but there can be no doubt that in 
the excitement and frenzy he lost 
his head and went beyond what he 
had originally intended. Later in 
the evening, Mr. Bates, admitting 
the loss of ships imputed to him, 
laid it on Providence, and some 
soft words were spoken by various 
members to assuage the sensitive 
feelings of the shipping interest. 
All the same, everybody believes 
that Mr. Plimsoll, in the main, 
spoke only the truth, and shares 
his indignation. 


MR. PLIMSOLL’S PROTEST. 


The following is a copy of the 
“protest ” made by Mr. Plimsoll: 

“7 protest in the name of God 
against any further delay in pro- 
ceeding with the Shipping bill. 
The bill itselfis an atrocious sham, 
but there is enough humanity and 
knowledge in the House of Com- 
mons to change it into a good mea- 
sure. At this moment there are 
2,654 ships afloat which have run 
through their classes just like the 
Bard of Avon, and yet at this mo- 
ment any of the owners, Captains, 
mates, ship’s husbands, and con- 
signees of those ships may, with- 
out warrant, arrest British subjects 
who, having carelessly agreed to 
sail in them, find when too late 
that the only alternative before 
them is jail or death. I charge the 
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Government that they are, witting- 


ly and unwittingly—for there are — 
both—playing into the hands of © 


the maritime murderers, inside the 
House and outside the House, to 


secure a further continuance of the | 
present murderous system. What 


is demanded by humanity is that 
rotton ships should be broken up 
or repaired; that ships should not 
be overloaded; that grain cargoes 
should not be carried in bulk, so as 
to expose the lives of those on board 
to deadly peril; and deck cargoes, 
the source of unutterable agony to 
many and death to so many more, 
should be put an end to. The 
Government bill provides for none 
of these things; it provides only 
heayier penalties and severer pun- 
ishments against our unfortunate 
fellow-subjects, whose necessities 
take them to sea. I desire to un- 
mask the villains who sit in the 
House, fit representatives of the 
more numerous, but not greater, 
villains who are outside. the House, 
and, in the name of our common 
humanity. I demand that this bill 
shall be proceeded with immediate- 
ly, as the report on the Agricultural 
Holdings bill will send scores of 
county members out of town, mem- 
bers who, to a man, would support 
the cause of justice, humanity, and 
mercy, and thus leave to the Gov- 
ernment and the ship-owners, the 
power to prolong the horrible state 
of things which now exists. In the 
name of the God of all justice and 
of all mercy, I protest against any 
further delay. I demand that the 
Merchant Shipping bill be proceed- 
ed with from this hour de die in 
diem until through committee, and, 
failing this, I lay upon the head of 
the Prime Minister and his fellows 
the blood of all the men who shall 
perish next Winter from prevent- 
able causes, and I denounce against 
him and against them the wrath of 
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_ that God who has said, ‘ Ye shall 
_ not afflict any widow or fatherless 
child. If thou afflict them in any 

wise, and they cry at all unto Me, 
I will surely hear their cry, and My 
wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill 
_ you with the sword, and your wives 
_ shall be widows and your children 
fatherless.” How much _ hotter, 
_ then, shall be His indignation and 
wrath against those who reduce 
' unhappy women and children to 
- that deplorable condition, and who 
leave their own fellow-creatures, 
guilty of no crime, to violent and 
sudden death!” 


MR. PLIMSOLL’S APOLOGY AND MR. 
DISRAELI’S SURRENDER. 


The London Times of the 30th 
July, gives the following account 
of Mr. Plimsoll’s apology to the 
- House of Commons for his unpar- 
_liamentary outburst of indignation 
_ and the manner in which it was re- 
_ ceived by Mr. Disraeli. 
_ Mr. Plimsoll, addressing the 
Speaker, said: 
“Sir: It did not take me the 
whole week so generously accorded 
to me by the House to perceive 
that it would be impossible to con- 
duct the government of this great 
country, impossible to maintain its 
honor and influence abroad, or the 
dignity and authority of this House 
at home, unless its debates were 
conducted within strict limits. I 
exceeded these limits on Thursday 
last. This being so, patriotism and 
common sense, and, I may add, 
right feeling, alike demand that I 
should withdraw such terms and 
expressions as have transgressed 
Parliamentary usage, and apologize 
to you, sir, and to this House for 
using them; and this in no grudg- 
ing or reluctant spirit, but frankly 
and sincerely. ‘This I now do, sir, 
and hope that you and the House 
will accept my apology. I trust, 
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sir, it will not be considered incon- 
sistent with that respect which I 
feel for and have now expressed to 
this House if I add that I do not 
withdraw any statement of fact. I 
now submit myself to the judg- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. Plimsoll then left the House. 

The order of the day—‘‘ Breach 
of order (Mr. Plimsoll)” was then 
read. 

The Speaker.—The question is 
that Mr. Plimsoll, the member for 
Derby, for his disorderly conduct, 
be reprimanded in his place by Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. Disraeli, who was received 
with cheers, said: 

*“Mr. Speaker: When I rose a 
week ago to make that motion 
which you have now put from the 
chair, | was “naware of any cir- 
cumstances except those which 
were patent to every other person, 
and I felt that I was domg my 
duty, painful as it was to you, sir, 
and to the House. But I confess, 
sir, that had I been aware then of 
circumstances with which we were 
afterward acquainted—had that 
statement been made—that author- 
ized statement by the friend of the 
honorable member for Derby which 
was made subsequently by the hon- 
orable member for Louth, or had I 
been acquainted with the circum- 
stances to which he referred, I 
should not have made the motion 
which I then submitted to the 
House. I should have felt that the 
case was one of a peculiar character 
and to be treated in a very differ- 
ent way. I should have looked up- 
on it as I look upon it now—as a 
case of over-strained sensibility in 
a man excited by his devotion to a 
cause, which, however many of us 
may differ as to the measures which 
he proposes as remedies, all must 
acknowledge to be a great and a 
good cause. I would even say that 
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—with these feelings—had the hon- 
orable gentleman not appeared in 
his place to-day I should have de- 
clined to press for any distinct 
opinion of the House. I should 
have advised them to postpone, and 
even for a longer period, the mo- 
tion which, asan act of duty, I had 
offered to the consideration of the 
House. But I am—as I am sure 
we all are—deeply gratified to 
know that we have not to consider 
an issue of that character; that we 
haye seen the honorable gentleman 
in his place, restored, lam happy 
to believe from his tone and bear- 
ing, to that state of temper which 
becomes all who are members of 
this assembly, and I think I may 
express the general feeling of both 
sides of the House that they receive 
the statement which he offered to 
us as a complete and satisfactory 
apology for what was, no doubt, in 
ordinary circumstances, a great in- 
discretion. The sentiments so ex- 
pressed have been, I am sure, of- 
fered by the honorable member 
for Derby in.sincerity, and I trust 
thev will be received in kindness. 
And, therefore, sir, I take this, the 
earliest opportunity, of moving that 
the order which has been read be 
discharged.” 

Mr. Bentnick and Mr. Newde- 
gate both thought that the order 
ought not to be discharged until 
Mr. Plimsoll had withdrawn or 
substantiated the charges he had 
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preferred against members of the 
House, but there was apparently 
no inclination to press the matter 
further, and the order was dis- 
charged. e 

Mr. Plimsoll’s apology was re- 
ceived with much cheering. 


PLIMSOLL’S VICTORY.—-FINAL PAS- 
SAGE OF THE SHIPPING BILL. 
[Cable Dispatch to the Associated Press. | 

Lonpon, August 11.—The Mer- 
cantile Shipping bill, drawn up by 
Sir Charles Adderly after Mr. Plim- 
soll’s demonstration and passed by 
the House of Commons, has finally 
passed the House of Lords. 


The N. Y. Churchman, of Aug. 
1st, commenting upon this whole 
affair, says: 

‘‘Mr. Plimsoll has been doing 
good service, albeit in a sort of in- 
discreet and tumultuous fashion, 
which is more English than admir- 
able. Whatever his fashion of act- 
ing, it is very certain that Mr. 
Plimsoll is doing an excellent work. 
We wish he could find an imitator 
on this side the Atlantic. There 
is no doubt that much of the coast- 
ing marine would hardly bear a 
rigid scrutiny. No paper but con- 
tains accounts of marine disasters 
which ought never to have happen- 
ed, as well as those which are the 
results of inevitable causes. Some 
one who will do for seamen what 
Mr. Bergh has done for animals, 
is the present want.” 


OBITUARY. 
LADY JANE FRANKLIN. 


This noble woman, who had many 
friends in this country, died in 
England, July 18th, 1875, univer- 
sally lamented. She was second 
daughter of John Griffin, of Lon- 
don, and was born about 1805. In 
1826, she became the second wife 


of Sir John Franklin, who had 
fought with distinction under Nel- 
son, and had led successfully two 
Arctic expeditions. Hight years 
later she accompanied her husband 
to Van Dieman’s Land, and aided 
in securing him the popularity he 
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enjoyed during the six years he was 
Governor of that colony. One of 
her acts of practical philanthrophy 
while there was to pay out of her 
private purse a bounty of $2 50 
each for the destruction of a dan- 
gerous species of serpent, which in 
consequence was soon exterminated. 
Returning to England, Sir John 
Franklin accepted the command of 
the ships Hrebus and Terror, with 
which he was to discover a North- 
west Passage. He sailed in May, 
1845, on this ill-fated expedition, 
and saw his native land no more. 
When he did not return in 1847, as 
was intended, Lady Franklin felt 
great anxiety for his fate, and be- 
gan that series of heroic efforts 
which have secured her imperish- 
able fame. In the Spring of 1848 
she offered rewards of $10,000 and 
$15,000 to any persons discovering 
or affording relief to the missing 
party or making any great effort to 
do so. In 1849 she addressed a 
pathetic appeal to the American 
people, through the President, for 
active co-operation in the search, 
which was nobly responded to by 
the late Henry Grinnell. In 1850, 
and in subsequent years, Lady 
Franklin fitted out expeditions, 
chiefly at her own cost, supple- 
mentary to those sent by the Gov- 
ernment. Finally she sent out in 
1857 the steamer Fox, under com- 
mand of Capt. McClintock, who 
returned about three years later 
with the melancholy news of Sir 
John Franklin’s death, but with 
abundant proof that the daring ex- 
plorer had accomplished the dis- 
covery he was sent to make, name- 
ly, the existence of a North-west 
Passage. The tidings of the com- 
mander’s death McClintock had 
learned from a document left in a 
cairn on the shores of King Wil- 
liam’s Land by the survivors of 
Franklin’s company. The paper, 


dated April 25, 1848, stated that 
Sir John Franklin died June 11, 
1847; that the Hrebus and Terror 
were abandoned April 22, 1848, 
when the survivors, 105 in number, 
started for the Great Fish River. 
Many relics were found of this 
party, who perished on their jour- 
ney soon after they left the vessels. 
Although there was no further 
reason to doubt the fate of her hus- 
band, Lady Franklin was hence- 
forth unceasing in her efforts to 
learn more of him and his brave 
companions. She held out liberal re- 
wards to any one who would bring 
her further tidings, and took a 
warm interest in every scheme for 
exploring the polar regions. She 
offered to pay liberally the late 
Capt. Hall, of Cincinnati, if he 
would go over to London and tell 
her the story of his five years’ voy- 
age in the Arctic zone. Finding 
that Hall was too intent on goin 
to the North Pole, and so could no 
spare time, Lady Franklin set out 
for this country, and arrived in 
Cincinnati, by way of Panama and 
San Francisco, in July 1870. In 
this journey she was accompanied 
by her niece, Miss Cracroft. Lady 
Franklin had a long conversation 
with Capt. Hall, and learned his 
views regarding the fate of the 
missing records of her husband’s 
voyage, and the prospect of find- 
inga last message, which she firmly 
believed he had written her. Dur- 
ing her visit the venerable lady was 
treated with great respect, and was 
waited upon by the city officials 
and many prominent citizens. In 
1872 Lady Franklin bought Frank- 
lin House, in Lincolnshire, intend- 
ing to collect there the relics of her 
husband’s expedition. In the same 
spirit of romantic devotion, she 
offered rewards for further tidings 
of her lost husband and his men 
at the recent sailing of a British 
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expedition to explore the Arctic 
regions, and, if possible, to reach 
the North Pole. Her last message 
to the American people was a re- 
quest made about a fortnight ago, 
by telegraph, that her fellow-chris- 
tians would remember her in their 
Bi at church on the following 
unday. 


STR JOHN AND LADY FRANKLIN. 
THE MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION FOR 
THEIR TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Apropos of the death of Lady 
Franklin, Mathew Noble, the sculp- 
tor, last week completed the cut- 
ting of the inscription on the 
admirably conceived and highly 
picturesque and ornamental bust 
of Sir John Franklin, which he 
has just executed for Westminster 
Abbey, and which will shortly be 
erected there. This bust rivals, as 
a work of art, the same sculptor’s 
masterly statue of the Arctic ex- 
plorer which stands by the side of 
the Atheneum Club, and cannot 
fail to attract hosts of admirers. 
On the apex of the marble niche 
inclosing the portrait is carved a 
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conger eel and the motto “‘ Nisu;” 
below the bust the text, “‘O ye 
frost and cold, O ye ice and snow, 
bless ye the Lord, praise Him, and 
magnify Him forever,” with a bas- 
relief of the Hrebus and Terror 
locked in by the ice, and the fol- 
lowing verse from the pen of Mr. 
Tennyson: 
Not here: the white North has thy bones, 
And thou, heroic sailor soul, y 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly Pole. 

On the left side of the monument 
the following inscription is cut: 
““To the memory of Sir John 
Franklin. Born April 16, 1786, 
at Sprisby, Lincolnshire. Died 
June 11, 1847, off Point Victory, 
in the Frozen Ocean. The beloved 
chief of the gallant crew who per- 
ished with him in completing the 
discovery of the North-west Pas- 
sage.” 

A similar inscription to the 
memory of Lady Franklin, com- 
posed by Dean Stanley, will be 
placed on the right side of this 
niche before the monument is 
erected in the Abbey. 


THE DAYS OF THE WEEK AND THE PLANETS. 


One of the cardinal principles of 
astrology was this: That every 
hour and every day is ruled by its 
proper planets. Now, in the an- 
cient Egyptian astronomy there 
were seven planets—two, the sun 
and moon, circling round the 
earth, the rest circling round the 
sun. The period of the circulation 
was apparently taken as the mea- 
sure of each planet’s dignity, prob- 
ably because it was judged that 
the distance corresponded to the 
period. We know that some har- 
monious relation between the dis- 
tances and periods was supposed 
to exist. When Kepler discovered 


the actual law, he conceived that 
he had in reality. found out. the 
mystery of Egyptian astronomy, 
or, as he expressed it, that he had 
“stolen the golden vases of the 
Egyptians.” Whether they had 
clear ideas as to the nature of this 
relation or not, it is certain that 
they arranged the planets in order 
(beginning with the planet of long- 
est period) as follows: 1. Saturn. 
2. Jupiter. 3. Mars.-4. The Sun. 
5. Venus. 6. Mercury. 7%. The 
Moon. The hours were devoted 
in continuous succession to these 
bodies; and as there were twenty- 
four hours in each Chaldean or 
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Egyptian day, it follows that with 
whatever day the planet began, 
the cycle of seven planets (begin- 
ning with that one) was repeated 
three times, making twenty-one 
hours, and then the first three 
planets of the cycle completed the 
twenty-four hours, so that the 
fourth planet of the cycle (so be- 
gun) ruled the first hour of the 
next day. Suppose, for instance, 
the first hour of any day was ruled 
by the sun—the cycle for the day 
would therefore be the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, and Mars, which, repeated 
three times, would give twenty-one 
hours; the twenty-second, twen- 
ty-third, and twenty-fourth hours 
would be ruled respectively by the 
Sun, Venus, and Mercury, and the 
first hour of the next day would 
be ruled by the Moon. Proceeding 
in the same way through this se- 
cond day, we find that the first 
hour of the third day would be 
ruled by Mars. The first hour of 
the fourth day would be ruled by 
Mercury; the first hour of the fifth 
day by Jupiter; of the sixth by 
Venus, and of the seventh by Sa- 
turn. The seven days in order, 
being assigned to the planet ruling 
their first hour, would therefore 
be— 

1. The Sun’s day (Sunday). 

2. The Moon’s day (Monday, 
Lundi). 

3. Mars’ day (Tuesday, Mardi). 

4. Mercury’s day (Wednesday, 
Mercredi). 

5. Jupiter’s day (Thursday, Jeu- 
any. 

D Venus’ day (Friday, Vendre- 
di). 

: Saturn’s day (Saturday, Ital. 
Tl Sabbato). 

Dion Cassius, who wrote in the 
third century of our era, gives this 
explanation of the nature of the 
Egyptian week, and of the method 
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in which the arrangement was de- 
rived from their system of astrono- 
my. It is a noteworthy point that 
neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
in his time used the week, which 
was a period of strictly Oriental 
origin. The Romans only adopted 
the week in the time of Theodosius, 
towards the close of the fourth 
century, and the Greeks divided 
the months into periods of ten days; 
so that, for the origin of the ar- 
rangement connecting the days of 
the week with the planets, we must 
look to the source indicated by 
Dion Cassius. 

That the Egyptians dedicated the 
seventh day of the week to the 
outermost or highest planet, Sa- 
turn, is certain; and it is presum- 
able that this day was a day of rest 
in Egypt. It is not known, how- 
ever, whether this was ordained in 
honor of the chief planet—that is 
their supreme deity, or because it 
was held unlucky to work on that 
day. It by no means follows from 
the fact that Nisroch, or his Egyp- 
tian representative, was the chief 
deity, that he was therefore regard- 
ed as a beneficient' ruler... .... 
And indeed, the little we know of 
Egyptian mythology suggests that 
the beneficent gods were those cor- 
responding to the sun and moon 
—later represented by Osiris and 
Isis (deities, however, which had 
no other interpretations). Saturn, 
though superior to the sun and 
moon, not only in the sense in 
which modern astronomers use the 
term superior, but also in the pow- 
er attributed to him, was probably 
a maleficent, if not a malignant 
deity. We may infer this from the 
qualities attributed to him by as- 
trologers: ‘‘If Saturn be predom- 
inant in any man’s nativity, and 
cause melancholy in his tempera- 
ture,” says Burton in his ‘“‘ Anato- 
my of Melancholy,” ‘then he shall 
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be very austere, sullen, churlish, 
black of color, profound in cogita- 
tions, full of cares, miseries, and 
discontents, sad and fearful, al- 
ways silent and solitary.” 

We may, not unreasonably, con- 
clude, therefore, that either rest 
was enjoyed on Saturn’s day as a 
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religious observance to propitiate 
this powerful but gloomy god, or 
else because bad fortune was ex- 
pected to attend any enterprise be- 
gun on the day over which Saturn 
bore sway. — Contemporary fe- 
view. 


ARCTIC ICE. 


Ice, as it appears at sea, is of 
very different sorts, and presents 
obstacles of very different natures 
and of very different degrees of im- 
permeability. There is, first of all, 
ice as it appears actually forming 
on the surface of the water, and 
which is frequently spoken of as 
bay-ice; this does not offer any se- 
rious difficulty to a stout ship, the 
weight of which can crush through 
and the strength of which can re- 
sist. So far as it is yet known, ice 
of this nature disappears with the 
winter; and extended sea, simply 
and permanently frozen over, has 
not yet been met with. Such iceis 
thus commonly enough called first 
year ice; and we may understand 
that, so far as our present expe- 
rience goes, first year ice is not con- 
sidered impassable, though it may 
be difficult. 

But it is very seldom that ice is 
allowed to remain in this condition; 
the swell of the sea, transmitted 
sometimes through a great distance, 
or, still more, the rise and fall of 
the tide, break it up even as it 
forms; the pressure of the frag- 
ments, one against another, lifts 
them, tosses them, piles them one 
over another, until they become 
heavy, solid, irregular masses, 
which are called floes, and a great 
number of floes driven together by 
wind, tide or current constitutes 
pack. Pack, then, may be of very 
different degrees; if of light, or 


comparatively light, ice, loosely 
drifted together, a stout ship may 
pass through it, forcing the floes to 
one side or the other by a strongly 
defended bow; but if the floes are 
very heavy, and by the wind, or 
tide, or current, are pressed against 
a line of coast, or into a narrow 
channel, there they freeze together, 
and that with a solidity which no 
ship that has hitherto crossed the 
arctic circle can break through, | 
Icebergs are necessary to com- 
plete the ideal picture of an arctic 
sea; but, strange as it may sound 
to many, icebergs are not sea ice. 
An iceberg is the lower end of a 
glacier which, forced by the down- 
ward flow into the sea, 1s broken off 
by its unsupported weight, or torn 
off by the upward pressure of the 
water, and so floats away. Such 
masses of ice are often, as is well 
known, of prodigious size; the 
weathering of the upper part forms 
them into fantastic shapes resem- 
bling spires and arches and things 
beautiful or grotesque; below the 
surface of the sea they extend a 
long way. Ice, it will be remem- 
bered, floats with about seven- 
eighths of its volume submerged; 
and a huge hill of ice, such as an 
iceberg is, draws a great deal of 
water; so much so, that they are 
frequently to be seen grounded in 
70, 80, or even 100 fathoms, that 
is to say, in from 400 to 600 feet. 
It is by so grounding that they se- 
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riously impede navigation; if sev- 
eral large bergs ground near each 
other, they constitute a nucleus 
round which drift ice collects, piles 
up, freezes together, and forms a 
pack of the worst kind. It was in 
such a pack that the Fox was 
caught in 1857, and held fast by it 
for eight months, whilst it drifted 
down Baffin’s Bay and through 
Davis’ Straits for a distance of 
nearly 1200 miles. 

Pack ice, then, in its different 
forms, is the one distinct impassa- 
ble hindrance to navigation. First 
year ice, or loose drift, can, as a 
rule, be got through; icebergs can 
be evaded; but heavy pack, closely 
pressed together, is as unyielding 
as the solid rock, and is more dan- 
gerous, as being itself in motion. 
Now the nature of the pack de- 
pends, in a great measure, on the 
conditions or circumstances of its 
formation as such; that is, on the 
shape of the land against which it 
is pressed, and onits relation to the 
prevailing winds, the currents, or 
the set of the tides; and the per- 
sistency of the pack in different 
places, as found by repeated expe- 
rience in former Arctic voyages, 
has been in many instances satis- 
factorily explained by reference to 
one or the other of these causes. — 
Edinburgh Review. 


te 


Nautical School, 


THE INSTRUCTION OF BOYS IN 
SEAMANSHIP ON THE ST. MARY’S— 
PREPARATIONS FOR A CRUISE. 


The School-ship St. Mary’s left 
this port for a cruise in Long Is- 
land Sound, on July 19th. In De- 
cember, 1874, this ship arrived in 
the harbor from Boston, where she 
had been fitted up for the purpose 
of the school. Until May last she 
lay at the wharf at the foot of Hast 
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Twenty-third street, when she was 
removed to her present position. 
This nautical school was opened by 
the Board of Education, under the 
provisions of an act of the Legisla- 
ture, to fill a want which had been 
felt for some time. The Board 
was authorized to obtain a special 
appropriation of $50,000 for the 
expenses of starting the school, the 
future expenditures to be made 
from the schoolfund. Application 
was made to Congress for a sloop- 
of-war for the use of the school, 
and, by aspecial act, the St. Mary’s 
was assigned. In January last the 
school was opened. ‘The object is 
stated to be to make sailors and not 
officers. The course of instruction 
is primary in its nature. After 
eighteen months or two years ser- 
vice, the boys will be admitted to 
other schools, where instruction in 
navigation will be extended. The 
number of boysnow admitted to the 
school is 103. The managers are 
desirous of receiving about thirty 
more boys before starting on the 
cruise. No boys under 15 years of 
age are admitted. All must be of 
sound physical constitution, and 
must evince some aptitude or in- 
clination for a sea life. Once en- 
tered, they are provided with uni- 
form and bedding, which, besides 
incidental expenses, are paid for 
by parents or friends. ‘These are 
the only charges attending the 
course. 

The St. Mary’s is a sloop-of-war 
of 98 tons, and was built at the 
Washington Navy Yard in 1844. 
She has been in the Pacific Ocean 
many years, and was there during 
the late war. The names of the 
instructors at present are as fol- 
lows: Commander R. L. Phythian, 
Superintendent; Lieut.-Command- 
er George H. Wadleigh, Executive 
Officer; Lieut. George W. De Long, 
Senior Instructor; Lieut. William 
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H. Jaques and Surgeon D. C. Bur- 
leigh. The school exereises all take 
place on board the ship. During 
each day regular instruction in the 
common school branches and in 
navigation is given. ‘The school is 
divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to the intelligence of the boys. 
The system of study and recita- 
tions is arranged on a plan aiming 
to give allan equal opportunity to 
advance, without regard to the 
variations in intelligence. 


= 6-42. 


A Merited Testimonial. 


Thomas Loring, Esq., Collector 
of the Port of Plymouth, Mass., 
has received from the State De- 
partment, a handsome and valu- 
able Silver Medal, with the ac- 
companying documents published 
below, the testimonial being de- 
signed by the Italian Government 
for Capt. C. H. Bourne, of Monu- 
ment, commanding the brig Mary 
Allerton of Plymouth, who in Oc- 
tober last saved the lives of two 
Italian sailors at sea. 

The circumstances of the rescue 
are as follows: On the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1874, the vessel on her pas- 
sage to Rio Grande had experien- 
ced a severe huricane, described by 
the captain as the heaviest he had 
ever known at sea, but through 
which he carried his vessel with 
safety. An Italian brig which en- 
countered the gale was less fortu- 
nate, and while scudding, broached 
to, lost her masts and was broken 
up by the sea, so that she sank 
with most of her crew. Four sur- 
vivors clung to pieces of wreck, 
until discovered by Capt. Bourne, 
at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, when he immediately pro- 
ceeded to their relief. With a 
heavy sea, in which no boat could 
live, and in the teeth of the gale, 
he worked his vessel to windward, 
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until the nearest man was reached, 
when he was saved bya line. Night 
now came on, and two of the men 
had lost their hold and sunk for- 
ever, but the captain still persisted 
in his endeavor to save the remain- 
ing one, whose bearing he had 
taken from the vessel, before the 
daylight disappeared. At about 
eight o’clock in the evening, in al- 
most inky darkness, he luckily 
came upon him, and had the satis- 
faction which only a sailor knows, 
of saving a fellow being from the 
very jaws of death. 

The men were kindly and pro- 
perly cared for, and on their ar-. 
rival in port were delivered to the 
Italian Consul, who offered to 
compensate Capt. Bourne for their 
support and any other expense to 
which he had been put on their ac- 
count. his the noble Captain re- 
fused, in the spirit of a true and 
generous sailor, being fully repaid 
by the consciousness of haying 
done his duty as a seaman should. 
A report of this praiseworthy act 
having been duly transmitted by 
the Consul, the home government, 
in recognition of the gallantry of 
the act, and wishing to testify its 
gratitude, caused the medal to be 
struck and forwarded through the 
Italian minister to the State De- 
partment at Washington. On its 
reception, Secretary Fish trans- 
mitted it to Collector Loring for 
delivery to Capt. Bourne. 

The medal is of solid silver, two 
and three sixteenths inches across, 
and about five-thirty-seconds of an 
inch in thickness. Its weight is 
nearly three ounces, and it is va- 
lued at $25 00. On the obverse is a 
fine likeness of the king of Italy, 
with the legend, 


“Vittorio Emanuele IT Re d’ Italia.” 

The reverse bears the inscription, 
“Ministero Della Marina, a C. H. 
Bourne, Captiano Del Bastimento 
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Mercantile ‘‘Mary Allerton,” de- 
gli Stati Uniti d’ America, Per Il 
Salvamento Di Due Marinari Ita- 
ham, 15 Ottobre 1874. Oceano 
Atlantico, (Lat. 35-40 N. Long. 
57-52 O Greenwich).” 

The medal is enclosed in an oc- 
tagonal case of red morocco, on 
which is a gilt crown, beneath 
which appears the monogram of 
the King, and the whole forms a 
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most appropriate memorial and re- 
ward of true merit. The Mary 
Allerton is now absent on a voyage 
to Rio Grande, so that Captain 
Bourne will not receive the testi- 
monial until about the last of 
August; meantime it remains with 
Wm. H. Nelson, Esq., the owner 
of the vessel, for delivery on his 
arrival. 


WATER LOGGED. 


BY REY. C. J. JONES. 


‘* How helpless guilty nature lies 
Unconscious of its load 
The heart, unchanged, can never rise 
To happiness and God.” 


_ Sail ho! shouted the man at the 
mast-head. Where away? asked 
the captain, who had just ascended 
the poop-deck for his morning walk. 
Broad on the lee-bow, responded 
the mast-head. Allright, I see her 
now, the captain replied, and then 
sung out: Lay aft here men and 
round in the weather braces. Put 
your helm up there. Let her go 
off a couple of points. Aye, aye 
sir,—let her go off—answered the 
man at the wheel. 

So, there, that’ll do with the 
weather braces. ase off that jib- 
sheet a little. How does she head 
now? South-east, half South, sir, 
replied -the helmsman. Keep her 
so, said the captain, and then re- 
sumed his walk fore and aft, with 
the self satisfied air of a man who 
felt that he was about to perform 
a good deed. Meanwhile the good 
ship—which had been hugging the 
wind all the morning watch—was 
running free and rapidly shortening 
the distance between herself and 
the sail which had been reported 


to lee-ward. In a short time, the 
hull of a ship, became clearly visi- 
ble, from the deck, without the aid 
of the glass. And a sad-looking 
object she was, in truth. Her can- 
vas had been blown from the bolt- 
ropes. Her top-gallant masts and 
mizzen top-mast had been carried 
away, her jib-boom which was gone 
close into the cap, was hanging by 
the rigging over the bows. She, 
lay, apparently helpless in’ the 
trough of the sea, her decks nearly 
level with the water, the sea sweep- 
ing them with every roll. Every- 
thing that was moveable had been 
washed away. She was evidently 
in distress. The captain bore 
away a little soas to run under her 
stern, On hailing her a man was 
seen to crawl out from the after 
companion way and as we hauled 
to the wind on her lee quarter, a 
faint voice responded to the cap- 
tain’s hail. She was from St. Johns, 
timber laden, had been hove down 
in a cyclone. The crew and offi- 
cers had been washed over-board, 
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the second mate and steward, the 
only survivors, had managed to 
shelter themselves in the compa- 
nion way. The vessel was water- 
logged, and had been in_ that con- 
dition several days. We lowered 
a boat, took off the half-famished 
remnant of her crew, then hauled 
up to the wind, and left the desert- 
ed craft alone in her helplessness 
on the ocean waste. It was sad to 
leave her thus, but there was no 
help for it. What a ees of 
helplessness does a vessel in such a 
condition present! One cannot help 
a feeling of sympathy for the life- 
less thing. There she lays, the 
sport of every wind and wave, and 
there she must continue to lay, 
until some power, out of herself, 
delivers her, or until her strong 
timbers, torn asunder by the resist- 
less power of the waves, are borne 
piecemeal away by the restless 
surge. 

It is indeed a sad picture. But, 
shipmate, let me tell you of a sight 
even more sad than this. It isa 
water-logged soul. A soul? Yes, 
a soul water-logged, helpless, the 
sport of every passion, tossed to 
and fro with every lust, on the 
_heaving sea of life, and involved 
in certain destruction, unless res- 
cued by a power superior to its 
own. 

See you the analogy? That good 
ship left port well manned and 
equipped for the voyage, her tim- 
bers sound,—her canvas set, her 
spars all ataunto, everything taut 
and trim. Her captain and crew 
anticipated a good voyage anda safe 
issue, but in an evil hour the storm 
arose. ‘The officer of the watch 
was sleeping, a heavy sea struck 
her, hove her down, swept her 
decks, twisted her rudder-head off, 
washed her officers and crew over- 
board, and started her butts so 
that she filled with water, and but 
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for the buoyancy of her cargo she 
would have gone down, and left 
none to tell the tale. Is there not 


a resemblance to be traced between . 


her case and yours? 


In early life, it may be, you were _ 


fitted out with a good education, 
your mind stored with Bible in- 
struction, the sails of your affec- 
tions filled with the breezes of pros- 
perity. You went gaily forth on 
life’s voyage, expecting no ill. an- 
ticipating no reverses, and followed 
perhaps by a mother’s prayers. 
But ina moment when you were 
least prepared for it, some squall 
of affliction struck you down. Your 
conscience was awakened from its 
guilty sleep. The thunders of 
God’s violated law rung in your 
ears, the lightnings of his wrath 
played about your head, as about 
Sinai of old. God’s voice in the 
storm called you to repentance, 
urged you to fly from the destruc- 
tion awaiting you. But, alas! like 
the poor fellows on that water-log- 
ged craft, you were helpless. You 
saw the danger, you felt the shock 


, of each succeeding wave of God’s 


wrath. You were blinded by each 
succeeding revelation of God’s just- 
ice in his fiery law. But, you were, 
nay, you are helpless. What then 
is to be done? You are like Jonah 
when he awoke from his sleep of 
false security. Conscious of your 
peril, yet unable to allay the storm 

our own sinfulness has evoked. 
This, then, is your case, even now, 
poor sinner. You may be conscious 
of your guilt. You may listen 
with trembling to the demands of 
Divine Justice, but you are power- 
less to meet them. Your destruc- 
tion is imminent, and you are 
helpless, hopeless and lost! A poor 
water-logged soul, adrift on the 
ocean of life, exposed to the storms 
of Divine wrath, without rudder 
or chart, without compass or sail. 
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This is your condition by nature. 
Sin has brought you into peril, 
from which you can no more ex- 
tricate yourself than that water- 
logged craft could ship her own 
rudder, sheet home her own canvas 
or steer herself into port. 

**Sin has entered into the world 
and death by sin.” And death in- 
cludes disease, pains, sorrows, 
feebleness. Our physical energies 
are weakened by it. Our minds are 
darkened by it. ‘‘ Having the un- 
derstanding darkened, being ali- 
enated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is them, because 
of the blindness of their hearts.” 
(Ephes. iv: 18.) ‘‘ Even their mind 
and conscience is defiled..”’ (Titus, 
1:15.) Paul the apostle was sent 
to the gentiles, ‘‘to open their 
eyes and to turn them from dark- 
ness tolight, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.” (Acts, xxvi: 
18.) ‘If the Gospel be hid,” 
therefore, ‘“‘it is hid to them that 
are lost,” in whom the God of this 
world hath blinded the minds of 
them that believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious Gospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them.” (2 Cor., 
iv: 3, 4.) The same inspired apostle 
has said of himself, ‘‘ I am carnal, 
sold under sin. ‘The natural man,” 
t. @., the impenitent, unregenerate 
man, the man whose soul has not 
been illuminated by the Spirit of 
God, ‘‘receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; for they are foolish- 
ness unto him: neither can he 
know them, because they are spiri- 
tually discerned.” (1 Cor., 11: 14.) 
Two things are here established. 
1. His unconverted heart does not 
receive, will not receive the things 
of God, and, 2. He cannot, is not 
able to know them. Jeremiah asks, 
“Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots? 
then, may ye also do good, that 
are accustomed to do evil.” (xiii: 


23.) Jesus too, interrogates the 
Pharisees, thus, ‘‘ Why do ye not 
understand my speech? Even be- 
cause ye cannot hear my word.” 
(John, viii: 43.) Again he declares 
‘‘ without me,” cut off from me, 
‘ve can, do nothing.” (xvi0d.) 
‘No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me,” and ‘*No man can come 
unto me, except it were given unto 
him of my Father. (vi: 65.) 

This then is God’s testimony to 
your helplessness, and your own 
conscience and experience corrobo- 
rates the testimony. Poor sinful 
human nature is helpless to save 
itself for the very reason that it is 
sinful. ‘‘Ye will not come unto 
me,” said Christ, ‘‘that ye may 
have life.” What then is to be 
done? Is it necessary that we leave 
the soul in its sinful, lost and ruin- 
ed state, as we left the water-log- 
ged vessel on the deep, to perish? 
No, no. Your case is desperate, 
but not absolutely hopeless if you 
will but accept the assistance of 
him, who is mighty to save. What 
Christ purchased with his own pre- 
cious blood, he now offers to poor 
sinners, ‘‘ without money and with- 
out price. He came to seek and to 
save that which was lost. tecame 
not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance.” Here then is 
comfort. | His-own precious inyita- 
tion to all helpless sinners is, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Come then to Jesus, just as 
you are. Do not try to make your- 
self any better, for 


* Tf you tarry till you’re better 
You will never come at all.” 


—<t > > 


As A sutp held by an anchor 
looks as though it were going out 
with the tide, yet never goes, so 
some souls that seem constantly to 
be getting nearer to Christ never 
come, because they are anchored 
and held by some secret sin, 
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LET GO !—A NIGHT WITH THE LIFE BOAT. 


It was the third of December, 
18—.' For four long hours the 
staunch steam-tug Aid, had towed 
the Ramsgate life-boat and her 
hardy crew, upon an errand of 
mercy, through a wilderness of 
wild, tormented waves. 

Many miles off, away round the 
stormy North Foreland, far to the 
westward of Margate, the Prince’s 
light-ship was firing signal-guns 
and throwing up rockets in token 
that help was needed. The Tongue 
light-ship repeats the signals, the 
coast guardmen hurry the tidings 
to Margate, but no life-boat can 
go to sea in the face of the huri- 
cane that sweeps in from the west- 
north-west. The officer telegraphs 
to Ramsgate; at a quarter past 
eight the news arrives; the order 
is given; thirteen brave seamen 
man the life-boat, and in half an 
hour she is dancing in the spray 
along the steam-tug’s wake, as it 
wallows through the foaming 
depths. 

Hour after hour they drive on 
through the huricane, watching 
the rockets as they fly, listening 
for the booming of the signal-guns, 
looking anxiously around for some 
guiding token, inquiring at the 
different light-ships, and hovering 
along the wave-lashed shoals, till at 
length they see in the distance the 
fire of burning tar barrels, and find 
the object of their searchings—the 
Australian bound emigrant ship 
Fusilier, in a perfect boil of waters, 
lying hard and fast upon the Gird- 
ler Sand. 

The steam-tug tows the life-boat 
well to the windward, the boat- 
men cast off the tow rope, the 
boat’s head turns around, and she 
makes for the stranded vessel; and 
cries and cheers of joy from the 
passengers greet her approach. 
They have not been forgotten of 


God. The faith and courage of 
that woman from the city mission, 
who has prayed, and sung, and 
comforted the trembling and des- 
pondent through the gloomy night, 
has not been tried in vain. Their 
prayers are heard, and help has 
come. 

The little foresail is lowered, the 
anchor is thrown over, and the 
life-boat drifts in toward the ship, 
till the cable brings her up with a 
jerk, full sixty feet away from the 
vessel, and frantic cries break from 
the disheartened passengers who 
thickly crowd the deck. The storm 
roars on. With tedious toil the boat- 
men pull the cable, and get the 
anchor in, shouting meanwhile their 
cheers to the desponding multitude, 
who, by the faint glimmer of the 
moonbeams, discern that they are 
not forsaken. They sail within fifty 
fathoms of the ship, heave over the 
anchor, pay out the cable, and 
drop slowly down alongside the 
helpless Fusilier. The sea is rough, 
and the tide rapid; but with a 
hawser from the vessel’s bow and 
stern, they haul and veer, and hold 
the life-boat near enough, still 
keeping her from striking the ves- 
sel’s side. 

‘‘How many can you carry?” 
shouted the captain and the pilot. 
“*We have more than a hundred 
on board, and more than sixty 
women and children;” and the pas- 
sengers looked down dismayed up- 
on the little boat, half buried in 
the spray, till they are told that a 
steamer is near, and that the boat 
will take them in parties to her. 

Two men watch the lifting bil- 
lows, spring for the manropes, 
climb on board the ship, and jump, 
pale and half exhausted, down 
among the excited passengers. 

‘“Who comes here!” cries the 
captain. 
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“Two men from the life-boat,” 
is the reply; and the passengers 
grasp their hands, clasp them and 
cling to them with all the energies 
of joy and fear. The faint moon- 
light and the glimmer of the ship’s 
lanterns reveal the work to be done. 
The long agony of suspense is 
broken, and the pale, excited, tear- 
ful, terror-stricken mass, rush fran- 
tically to the gangway. Order is 
soon restored, and the passengers 
fall back and await there their cap- 
tain’s word. 

“How many can you carry?” 
asked he. 1 i i 

*“Between twenty and thirty. 
There is a nasty and dangerous 
surf over the sands; if too crowded 
we may get some washed out of 
her.” 

The women and children must 
go first. Two sailors are slung in 
bowlines over the vessel’s side to 
help them down. It is dangerous 
work. Active men would find it 
hard embarking; what can feeble, 
frightened, and aged women do? 

The mothers are first called for. 
One is led to the gangway, and 
shrinks from the awful scene. The 
tide sways the life-boat to and fro; 
waves lift it nearly to the vessel’s 
deck; men with outstretched arms, 
stand upon the thwarts, waiting to 
catch the woman as she drops. 
The next moment the boat sinks 
deep in the gulf below, half buried 
in the dashing spray. What wo- 
man’s heart could brave the dan- 
ger? One fatal slip and no human 
arm can save. ‘Time passes; the 
boat lifts; men urge her over the 
side, and she hangs in mid air, a 
stout sailor grasping either arm. 

“Let go!” the boatmen cry. 
The men let go, but the poor wo- 
man clings to one of them with a 
convulsive clutch; a boatman leaps 
up and grasps her feet, and drags 

her down. Strong outstretched 
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arms receive them as they fall, and 
the first passenger is safely in the 
boat. Another comes more readily, 
and another. It is no time for 
ceremony or delay; one by one 
they let go, and are saved. Blank- 
ets are thrown to the shivering 
women. ‘‘ Here, here!’ cries a 
frightened man, as he rushes to 
the gangway and thrusts into the 
hands of a sailor a big bundle for 
his wife. ‘*Here, Bill, catch!” 
the man shouts; and the boatman 
just grasps it as it is going into 
the sea; a baby’s cry bursts from 
the parcel, and the mother’s shriek, 
**My child! my child!” tells of the 
peril it has passed. 

Some thirty or forty are got on 
board, the boat is full, hawsers are 
cast off, the anchor hove up, the 
sails hoisted, the life-boat feels her 
helm, shoots clear of the ship, and 
flies astern, while a faint cheer 
rises from the vessel. She bounds 
on through dashing surf and boil- 
ing sea, the gale still howling, and 
the passengers holding on with the 
convulsive grasp of hope and dread; 
on through the broken water to 
the leeward, where the twinkling 
of the signal-lights tells that the 
Aid is waiting for their coming. 
The steamer is put athwart the 
sea as a breakwater; the boat tosses 
under her lee; the passengers with 
toil and peril are lifted to the ves- 
sel’s deck; the boat is again towed 
round to the windward, and away 
she flies to finish up her work. 

Four times the lfe-boat makes 
her perilous passage, and all the 
passengers of the /usilier are safe- 
ly transferred to the Aid. The 
work is done. She takes her way 
homeward in the morning dawn, 
picks up the crew of another ship- 
wrecked vessel, which she had 
vainly sought, and unconsciously 
passed in the darkness of the pre- 
vious midnight, and then she lays 
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her course for Ramsgate, where the 
pale, upturned faces of one hun- 
dred and twenty rescued men, wo- 
men and children smile back the 
shouts and cheers of welcome 
which burst from the swaying mul- 
titude that swarm the Ramsgate 
pier; for all are safe at last. 
Sweeter than the plaudits that 
hail the conqueror fresh from the 
fields of blood, fairer than the 


laurels that adorn the victor in the - 


scenes of strife, are the honors that 
humanity showers upon those who 
brave the tempest’s fury to save 
the imperiled and the lost. Well 
have they won the approving words 


that greet their ears, and long shall- 


they be remembered in the prayers 
of those rescued souls, whose lives 
they have saved at the peril of 
their own. 

But there are other periled souls 
besides those who are ‘‘in perils 
by the sea.” There are men tossed 
by the storms of passion, and 
stranded on the shoals of sin, and 
helpless and hard-by the lee-shore 
of perdition. And who will man 
the life-boat in the hour of danger, 
and go to rescue them? 


Thank God there are some who 
are ready to leave all to save the 
lost. The life-boat of God’s mercy, 
staunch, and trim, and steady, is 
launched upon the seething tide, 
to hunt the perishing up. She 
swings in close under a guilty, 
shipwrecked world, and has room 
enough for all who will come on 
board. 

Perishing mortal! will you come? 
Will you be saved? Ah, do you 
shrink back? Do you cling to this 
world? Do you fear that awful 
moment of transition—the world 
forsaken, and the Lord not found 
—when you will have nothing left 
on which to stay your soul? You 
fear the risk; you clutch at every 
hold; you hesitate too long! 
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«‘Tuety gal7- iy ayon: delay you 
perish; if you clutch at any help 
you are lost. Leave all for Christ. 
Life is before you, death behind. 
This shipwrecked world cannot 
endure much longer. The storms. 
of judgment ride the heavy air, 
the waves of vengeance shake it to 
its inner depths, and earth has no 
refuge from ‘‘ the wrath to come.” 

“Let gol!” Christ waits to save 
you. ‘* Let go!” the life-boat 
mounts the heaving wave. ‘‘ Let: 
go!” you cannot fall, for under- 
neath you ‘‘are the everlasting 
arms.” ‘‘ Let go!” for Christ must 
be all or nothing to your soul. 
Leave the ship forever, or you can 
never reach the life-boat. 

He who would follow Christ 
must forsake all. We cannot serve 
God and Mammon. The friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with 
God. We may. deny or disguise 
the fact as we will, yet it will at 
last force itself into our hearts, 
that if we will follow Christ we 
must relinquish every other trust. 
If we cling to the floating frag- 
ments of earthly hopes, we can 
never know the security of those 
who rest in Christ alone. If we 
clasp the shattered remnants of our 
own self-righteousness, we can 
never stay our feet upon the ever- 
lasting Rock. If we stay on board 
the stranded vessel of human ef- 
fort, or cling to the hands of mor- 
tal helpers, we shall never enter 
the life-boat of God’s mercy, we 
shall never gain the shores of rest 
and peace.— The Christian. 


a <n 


A Grateful “* Blue Jacket.’ 


Mr. James Osborne, of Worth- 
ing, who has long taken a warm 
interest in promoting the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of sailors, was 
walking down one of the streets 
in Southampton, when a ‘‘blue- 
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jacket” suddenly put his hand on 
the good man’s shoulder, and with 
deep emotion said: ‘‘ You have 
been afather to me, sir. Six years 
ago you prevailed upon me to join 
the Temperance Society, and I 
bless the day on which I heard 
your voice. I have been nearly 
round the world since I saw you, 
and by God’s blessing I have re- 
mained a firm abstainer, and what 
is better still, I am now a Christian 
man.” 

We hope that this fact will en- 
courage many of our readers to fol- 
low Mr. Osborne’s example. 


Waiting For You, 


** And therefore will the Lord wait, that He 
may be gracious unto you.”—ISAIAH xxx, 18. 


In the gladsome light of morning, 
°*Mid its music and its song ; 

While your heart is fresh and hopeful 
Knowing nought of wreck or wrong. 

From the storm-cloud in the distance, 
Stealing o’er life’s tranquil sea, 

Some have fled to Him for refuge, 
And He waits to shelter thee ! 


By some ‘*‘ well” of earthly pleasure, 
In the noontide hour of life, 

Once He waited with the offer 
Of an “ everlasting life.” 

But you passed Him by unheeding, 
Drinking deeper draughts anew ; 
But He knows you still are thirsting, 

So He's waiting still for you! 


From the shades of evening falling 
O’er a life grown grey with care, 

He would lead thee to a region 
Hyver bright, and ever fair! 

All these years He has been calling, 
Longing sore to set thee free ; 

Now ’mid darkness, storm, and trouble 
He is waiting still for thee ! 


Do not keep him any longer, 
For the day will soon be past ; 
And His voice of gentle pleading 
Will be heard no more at last! 
Soon the night of wrath and judgment, 
From which now He bids thee flee, 
Will o’ertake you in its blackness, * 
And He’ll wait no more for thee ! 
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A Sailor's Happy Death-Bed. 


The following interesting fact 
has been sent to us by T. A. Field- 
wick, Esq., secretary of the “ Brit- 
ish and Foreign Sailors’ Society.” 
It is an extract from the recent 
journal of Mr. H. V. Bailey, their 
indefatigable agent at Falmouth :— 

«<'This morning I paid a visit to 
a young man who has been staying 
at our Sailors’ Home a short time. 
He was a native of the north of 
England. He had been a long voy- 
age in his uncle’s vessel, hoping to 
recover his health. I could plain- 
ly see that consumption was rapid- 
ly making inroads upon his consti- 
tution. He entertained the false 
hope that he would recover; and as 
long as he cherished this hope, he 
would give no heed to spiritual 
instruction. Over and over again 
I tried to bring before him his state 
as a sinner, and the good tidings of 
salvation through Christ, so suited 
to meet every poor sinner’s case. 
He gave me to understand I need 
not trouble myself about him as, 
he should be better ina few days, 


and intended to go home. His med- 


ical attendant confirmed my opin- 
ion that he would never leave the 
port alive. I felt it would be kind 
on my part however painful the 
task, to strip him of this false hope, 
by letting him know his physician’s 
decision. I did this in as gentle a 
way as possible, He seemed fear- 
fully disappointed, and said, ‘Well, 
if I must die, I must.’ I spoke to 
him of the importance of possess- 
ing a true meetness for death; this 
he did not relish. 

The next morning I was thank- 
ful for the reception I met. He 
seemed pleased to see me, and 
apologized for his want of courte- 
sy, and indifference to my instruc- 
tions. He now freely opened his 
mind to me, informing me that his 
father died a true Christian, and 
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that his mother was a member of a 
Christian church, and had long 
prayed for his conversion. He was 
now eager to receive instruction, 
and humbly desirous to be led to 
Jesus. I gave him all the atten- 
tion I could, and soon saw him a 
partaker of precious faith. He was 
now most anxious to see his mother, 
to tell her that her prayers were 
answered, and that he had become 
a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
We wrote for his mother to come 
with all possible speed. She did 
so, traveling day and night. A 
few hours before her arrival, I saw 
he was fast sinking, and I was 
fearful he would never meet his 
mother in this world. I said ‘should 
the Lord take you to himself before 
the arrival of your dear mother, 
what shall I say to her?’ He 
grasped my hand, and said, ‘ Tell 
her, dear friend what trouble you 
took to point me to Jesus. ‘Tell 
her I died a believer in Christ, and 
that I shall meet her with the 
blood-washed before the throne.’ 

He now became much exhaust- 
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ed and could only say, ‘ Precious 
Jesus, Thou art mine!’ The next 
morning (the Sabbath) I was early 
at his side. On leaving him I met 
his mother; as soon as she learned 
who I was she anxiouly asked ‘Is 
my dear son alive?’ I had now to 
inform the dying one in as gentle 
a way as possible of his mother’s 
arrival. After afew moments calm 
conversation with him, I introduced 
his mother. I shall not socn for- 
get that meeting; no words of mine 
can fully describe it. After em- 
bracing her son, and hearing from 
his dying lips his hope of heaven 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
she turned to me and said, ‘God 
bless you, sir, a thousand times for 
leading my child—my only son— 
to the foot of the cross. I can 
now freely yield him up.’ We 
spent together a short time by the 
side of the sick one, and saw him 
calmly fall asleep in Jesus. The 
mother did not long survive him. 
Somewhat suddenly she was called 
away to meet her son where sor- 
row, pain, and death are unknown.” 


OUR WORK: 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Valparaiso, S. A 


BETHEL SERVICE.—INTERESTING 


INCIDENTS.—AN EARNEST APPEAL. 


Through the kindness of the 
agents of the P. 8. N. Co. and the 
exertions of Rey. W. H. Lloyd and 
Mr. Talmey, religious services for 
seamen are now held every Sabbath 
in the bay. : 

The hulk Hyarie serves the pur- 
poses of a Bethel for the present. 
About thirty persons assembled at 
the opening service, May 2nd, when 


Mr. Lloyd conducted the exercises. 
Other clergymen in the city, and 
several laymen, will cooperate in 
making these services interesting 
and profitable, until a missionary 
for this special work is stationed 
here. Appeals for such a helper 
have already been made to the home 
societies. 

The Bethel service begins at 3 
P.M. on the Lord’s Day. It is to 
be hoped that English-speaking 
captains in the harbor will do all 
in their power to further this good 
enterprise. 
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As a large number of ships have 
entered the bay in the past month, 
our colporteur has found much em- 
ployment, and for the most part a 
cordial reception on board of them. 
On the U.S. Ship Omaha, officers 
and men received him kindly. 
Only 2 out of 280 men refused 
tracts, and promises were given of 
attendance on Divine Service on 
the Sunday after. 

Those excellent and interesting 
publications the Sunday at Home 
and Leisure Hour meet with so 
ready a sale on board ship that on 
one day orders were given for ten 
copies of the bound volumes for 
1874. Religious men are met with 
on board some of the vessels, who 
are glad to speak of those higher and 
better matters which concern their 
souls’ welfare. An apprentice on 
one ship spent six dollars in books, 
on another a number of periodicals 
were given to the colporteur for 
him to distribute to others; and he 
learns that the captain of another 
vessel, who has frequently bought 
books of him when in port here, 
has been in the habit of taking 
them to Tahiti and .eaving them 
there. 

Who can tell where the bread of 
life thus literally cast upon the 
waters will be found after many 
days, or in what distant climes the 
good seed sown in Valparaiso bay 
may take root, spring up and bring 
forth an hundred fold? 

In the month of April Mr. Mul- 
ler paid 131 visits to ships. In his 
journal we find reference to the fol- 
lowing incidents in connection with 
his labors: 

Among the seamen in the bay 
there were many who welcomed 
the colporteur. On one occasion 
the mate of a vessel invited some 
of the crew into the cabin where 
we spent a pleasant half-hour in 
reading the Scriptures, prayer and 
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conversation. Several men on 
another vessel lamented the fact 
that one of the officers was an infi- 
dele On the; U.. Si2lag “Ship, 
Richmond, many were thankful for 
the Record and American Messen- 
ger, and some books were pur- 
chased. ‘I'wo or three men belong- 
ing to a sailing vessel conversed 
freely about helps and hindrances ° 
in the Christian life, and ex- 
pressed the determination to per- 
severe in secret prayer. A German 
officer, the son of a Protestant min- 
ister, appeared to be interested in 
religious truth. A captain gave 
one dollar for the Record, and an- 
other willingly paid for books which 
his men purchased. 

The captain of another vessel was 
willing to advance his crew money 
to buy what books they pleased, 
but they declined to purchase, hay- 
ing a good library on board. He was 
told by some English sailors that 
they had received a great blessing 
from the visits of Mr. ‘T——, who 
on one or two Sundays had spoken 
to and offered prayers with them. 
Mr. T. is an English mechanic 
who employs his Sunday afternoons . 
in visiting English ships in the bay, 
speaking to and praying with the 
sailors and distributing tracts 
among them. 

Feb. 11.—The Italian passengers 
on board the Galicia read with 
great interest the tracts which I 
left with them. The same day a 
Dane, who had no religious books 
to read, bought a Bible and two 
books in his own language. 

Feb. 13.—A Norwegian captain, 
who had seen some of the books of 
the Bible Society on board of an- 
other vessel, was waiting for me. 
The captain and mate of another 
vessel expressed a great desire to 
see a floating Bethel in this bay. 
And on a third ship, the same day, 
the crew expressed regret at not 
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having the opportunity of attend- 
ing Divine Service whilst lying in 
this bay. 

Feb. 18.—Amongst the 240 men 
on board the Dutch man-of-war, 
there wasa great desire to obtain 
tracts in their own language. The 
same day about 12 sailors on board 
different vessels showed a great in- 
terest in spiritual things, expressed 
a feeling that they were neglected 
in these matters and a desire to 
hear the Gospel preached in their 
own language. 

Feb. 22.—Monday. —- About 30 
seafaring men attended Divine Ser- 
vice yesterday in the Union Church. 

Feb. 24.—On board a vessel, just 
ready to sail, I spent the dinner 
hour in addressing and offering 
prayer with nine sailors, who 
listened with marked attention and 
evident interest. They received 
the tracts and periodicals given 
them with much gratitude. The 
captain of another vessel promised 
to send his officers and boys to 
church. A carpenter told the col- 
porteur that a small pamphlet 
which he had given him three years 
ago, had been the means of leading 
him to Christ. He said that he 
treasured the paper with great af- 
fection, and had shown it to the 
minister of his parish at home. 

Feb. 26.—An educated Chilian, 
in one of the hospitals, who two 
years ago had bought books of the 
colporteur on board of a_ ship, 
showed much pleasure in seeing 
him again and bought a Spanish 
Bible and another book. 

These particulars given above 
show how important is the work 
already carried on amongst the 
crews of the ships lying in the bay; 
but this is not all. Do they not 
further force upon our attention 
the great need which exists for 
something more to be done for the 
seamen of this port? There are so 
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many temptations offered to sailors 
to desert their ships, that their 
captains cannot give them leave to 
go ashore indiscriminately to attend 
Divine Service; but the same ob- 
jection does not apply to services 
held afloat. It would be a great 
boon to seafaring men, if we could 
have a floating Bethel in the bay, 
with a seamen’s missionary con- 
stantly occupied in attending to 
the spiritual wants of the hundreds 
of these men who have often to 
spend several weeks in this port. 
In a mercantile community, such 
as this, more ought to be done for 
sailors. Their hardships are great, 
their dangers numerous, their lives 
monotonous. Deprived as they are 
necessarily of religious privileges 
for months together at sea, they 
should find them provided for them 
when they reach so large a port as 
Valparaiso. Whilst Satan’s agents 
are tempting them whenever they 
get ashore, with drink, gambling 
and debauchery, will not Christian 
people reach out a hand to save 
them from their temptations, and 
to provide these with the bread of 
life? We wanta FLoaTING BETHEL 
and a SATLoRS’ Home. 


——_——~ 6 -____ 


Oswego, N. Y, 
WORK AMONG SEAMEN AND BOATMEN. 

I was applied to in June, 1875, as 
Chaplain of this port, to attend the 
funeral of the child of Captain Reed, of 
the British schooner A. P. Murray, at 
Pier 5, East Cove, Oswego. As I ap- 
proached the vessel, I saw the British 
flag flying at half mast, and a tear fell 
from many eyes as I went on board to 
fulfill my sad mission. <A sail was 
stretched across the after part of the 
deck—the casket was placed near the 
companion way—boards were laid for 
seats on stools around three sides of the 
square—these were occupied by the sail- 
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ors of the neighboring vessels and by the 
ladies who had come to the scene—while 
the other side was occupied by the cap- 
tain, his wife, the mournful little casket, 
and myself. ° 

The scene was most impressive. Tears 
flowed freely over weather-beaten cheeks, 
and resolutions for good were that day 
made, whose value eternity alone can 
fully unfold. 

Most of the crowd of boats in our 
river and canal are without a leaf of 
anything to read, except as it is furnished 
by myself. I have been regularly sup- 
plying tracts, religious newspapers, &c., 
to these boats since I was commissioned 
as Seamen’s Chaplain, in May last, and 
recently I have been supplied with sev- 
eral hundreds of copies of magazines, 
monthlies, illustrated papers, and books 
of value, which I have been giving out 
to sailors and boatmen ever since. The 
eagerness with which this reading matter 
is received is truly gratifying. 

On one occasion last week I observed a 
group of men and women on the deck of 
a canal boat, beneath the awning, dis- 
cussing the fearful times on which they 
- had fallen. I approached with my pack- 
age of monthlies. At first they thought 
they were for sale, and turned sorrow- 
fully away. But as soon as they ascer- 
tained that they were a free gift, they 
rushed around me, with earnest faces, 
and outstretched hands, and said, ‘‘ We 
want all you can give us, on those terms.” 

Poor fellows! They had no work and 
no money, but they had souls thirsting 
for support and consolation, and they 
hailed the Chaplain as a messenger of 
good influences in this time of their need. 

On another occasion, as a company of 
a dozen or more sailors were sitting to- 
gether, I gave them papers and tracts all 
round, and they fell to reading them at 
once, one man reading his tract aloud, 
and stopping at times to say, ‘‘ This will 
doaman good. This is the right kind 
of reading, a fellow might read words 
here that would stay by him all his life- 
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time, yes, and it might bring him to 


heaven!” 


Our Sunday-school, in Water Street, 
has been kept up until the present time. 
The International Lessons have been 
studied. Many attend who are not able 
through poverty to attend any other 
school, and the influence upon them and 
upon the whole street and neighborhood 
has been excellent. 

A gentleman called upon me the other 
day and said, ‘‘I could not help coming 
in to tell you what a great moral influ- 
ence pervades all the vicinity of your 
school. I can see a great change in the 
whole neighborhood.” 

Said a lady to me, after one of our 
services, ‘‘This isa great work—an all 
important work—and these Sabbath in- 
structions are working a great change in 
this part of the city. I see it in the 
order, the respect, the outward cleanli- 
ness, of the neighborhood.” 

A few days ago I conducted a funeral 
near the docks, and the next day I called 
at the house at which the deceased wo- 
man lived. It was a place where sailors 
loved to congregate, and where, a few 
years ago, a young clergyman of this 
city met with scoffing and insult in his 
efforts to do good to the inmates of the 
dwelling. Now, how changed! The lady 
of the house is kind, respectful, and at- 
tentive to the words of life, and the 
sailors who collect in her dwelling are 
willing to receive tracts, and entirely re- 
spectful to him who calls to talk with 
them concerning their salvation! 

When I began to preach in Water 
Street, the people scoffed, the children 
threw sticks and mud at us, and often, 
while I was preaching, they stamped and 
shouted around the building, dashed 
open our door, screamed at us, and sey- 
eral times cried out in the midst of a 
sermon, ‘‘ That’sale? Thats a We!” 

Now, all this is changed! The chil- 
dren take us by the hand and ask us to 
go and see their mothers, and the parents 
welcome us to their houses, 
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The sailor boarding-houses on First 
Street, below Seneca, and on Water 
Street, are portions of my fieid of labor. 
I take religious tracts, books, and papers 
there, always supplying myself with the 
monthlies, and the sailors who frequent 
these houses welcome me in their own 
hearty way. 

A common course with me has been to 
walk up to the Collector’s Office, above 
the upper bridge, and supply reading 
matter to the office, and to all the canal 
boats that pass through the locks at that 
point.. There I have supplied hundreds 
with tracts and religious books and 
papers, and I know that much good has 
been done. 

Every Sunday morning all the boats 
and shipping in our harbor are supplied 
with religious reading, and the people 
met with are notified of the religious 
services in the city, and urged to attend 
them. Tracts are given to every person 
attending the school in Water Street. 

About 500 tracts, Lire Boars, Satn- 
ors’ Magazines, and monthlies, are dis- 
tributed among the boats in the harbor 
every Sabbath morning, and very many 
religious papers are given away, in addi- 
tion. D. H. Emerson, 

Chaplain, 


ac a A al 


For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


The Conversion of a Long Prayed 
for Sailor-Son, 
A GRATEFUL FATHER—A COVENANT 
KEEPING GOD. 

It is due to the praise of the glorious 
grace of a Coyenant-keeping God that I 
should record what it is hoped will prove 
the sound conversion of a wandering, 
abandoned sailor, consecrated from his 
birth with many prayers and tears of 
believing parents, enjoying many and 
great advantages of position, education 
and training, but who, for more than 
half ascore of years, has led a roving and 
most reckless, dissolute, and even crimi- 
nal life, far separated from friends and 
churehes, and from all means of grace, 
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save the persevering prayers and letters 
of christian love, and the possession of a 
Bible and book or two—and these neg- 
lected if not despised. 

At last, a stranger ina far off land, 
he was reduced like the prodigal to great 
straits, even to the almost equally de- 
graded level with the swine, suffering 
the just, penal consequences of his sins. 
He now seems to have awakened in 
his forlorn breast the prodigal’s sense 
of misery and his purpose ‘‘I willarise!” 
A friendly captain’s heart was moved, 
and his hand extended to him; he was 
taken on board his ship and separated 
from evil associations and haunts, and 
now came the first gleam of hope in his 
letter to a long-tried and deeply afflicted 
father, in the sentence, ‘‘ I have not been 
on shore since I came on board, and do 
not care togo. Iam trying to live right 
and to do right.” Three weeks after 
this came another letter, saying, ‘we may 
remain here some months; but I am con- 
tented and happy, and grateful to God 
for His great goodness to me, and for 
leading me, as I begin to humbly hope 
and trust, to the higher life. I try to leave 
off useless grieving over the past, and to 
put faith in Him to direct my future, 
asking Him to give me help and strength. 
But you do not know how Ihave to watch 
over myself,” &. ‘‘I cannot tell you 
how I feel: but a great love of Jesus 
seems to have taken possession of me, 
and to have brought with it a sort of quiet 
happiness and trust I never felt before.” 

Another letter, a fortnight after, has 
this. ‘‘I feel that God has been very 
good tome, and helped me to break off 
from my evil habits toa great extent. I 
get but very little time during the week 
for reading my Bible; but I pray to Him 
daily and almost hourly for help. Sun- 
days Ihave time for a good read, and 
during the week, while at work, I think 
and study it over and ask God to help 
me to understand it aright. I feel per- 
fectly contented to trust myself and my 
future to His care—yes, more than con- 
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tented—happy and joyful to have faith 
to believe that He doeth all things well, 
and I believe He will give me strength to 
stand whatever of trouble or happiness 
He may see fit to send me. If you can 
only imagine how a sailor feels on getting 
into port after a desperate voyage of 
shipwreck, then you can form some idea 
of my feelings. Pray God for me, and 
thank God for me for this wonderful 
goodness tome. I thank —— and —— 
for prayers and love, but most of all do 
I thank you, dear father, for the almost 
more than mortal love and patience you 
have had for me. May God help me to 
be a more dutiful son both to Him and 
to you.” 

The next week he writes: ‘‘I trust I 
have mades ome progress. I know—I feel 
sure that I have found Jesus Christ very, 
very precious and dear to me; and to-day 
Tread in Romans 10:9, ‘‘That if thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” I never knew, or rather 
felt the beauty of the Bible before; every 
time I open it some new promise meets 
my eye, and makes me thank God for such 
wonderful loving messages to such as me, 
When I am alone in the boat, on these 
beautiful days, I find myself singing 
those dear old hymns I learned at home, 
and thought I had forgotten; but God 
seems to send them all back to my mem- 
ory, so that I may praise His holy name 
for this goodness to me. I think the 
“Rock of Ages” is a beautiful hymn 
and prayer combined; and ‘‘ Loving 
Kindness,” and ‘Just as I am,” and 
many others come to my mind, and I 
love to be in the boat alone, where I 
can sing them out aloud. It is all so 
wonderful I cannot make it out, but 
thank Him, and love Him, and praise 
Him all the time. You don’t know how 
I long to see you and talk all these things 
over with you; and may my dear blessed 
Saviour ever keep me going near to Him, 
my God, my Father and my King!” 
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At the same time the captain, a very 
correct and kind man, but who.does not 
profess to be a Christian, writes in a let- 
ter about the date of the sailor’s first; 
“Rest assured that if your son continues 
as he has done for the past month, he will 
yet make his mark, and you will not be 
ashamed of him;” and again three weeks 
later, ‘‘I think his taste is broken for 
his bane and curse—rum. He has given 
and is still giving me every satisfaction, 
and I think is really trying to follow the 
right path;” and again, a month later, 
“Tam glad his mind is bent the relig- 
ious way. Everything is going on straight, 
and I need only say to you that from a 
trusty man, he has become my right-hand 
man,” &c. 

July 25th, he writes: ‘‘I have free 
access to the ship’s library, but don’t 
have time to read much but my Bible. 
I found a hymn book in the library, 
and I love that. Yesterday and Friday 
I was feeling rather blue; things seem- 
ed to be going wrong with me; I felt 
rather wicked and rebellious, and did 
not feel right until this (Sunday) morn- 
ing. The 8th of Romans and Ist of 2d 
Peter, helped me. You don’t know 
how weak and wicked I am. Some 
times I get almost discouraged with 
myself, from the thoughts and feelings 
that take hold on me. I try to pray and 
trust God to release me from such 
misery. But this morning the light 
came forth in floods of tears and joy. 
Continue to pray for me, and thank God 
for His goodness to me. It seems so 
wonderful to me, sometimes, that I can 
scarcely believe it; and my heart seems 
to break out in prayer and praise to my 
blessed Saviour.” 

He writes August 1st: ‘‘ Every time I 
open my Bible, it seems to me I find 
something new. What time I get for 
reading, I prefer to devote to it, that I 
may have something to think of while at 
work. God has helped me all through 
the past week to resist many temptations, 
to do my werk cheerfully, and to praise 
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him. The happiest hour of the day is 
when I may devote my thoughts entirely 
to him. I have begun to feel what it is 
to be truly happy. I thank God for 
sending me such a friend in the captain, 
and I pray God to bless him, and I know 
he will. I shall do the best I can for 
him in gratitude. I never knew there 
was so much happiness in trying to do 
right. I thank God for every tempta- 
tion resisted.” 

What hath God wrought! To Him be 
the glory. 

B. 


—__—_<>- +s 


At Sea. 


The following hymn, written by the Hon. 
HoORATIO KING, on board the Scotia, was sung 
by the passengers at a service recently held on 
the ship, to the English national anthem. 


Father of light and love, 
High on Thy throne above, 
Give us Thine ear; 
All weak and powerless, we, 
Thy children on the sea, 
Would turn our thoughts to Thee, 
And nothing fear. 


O God, in Thee we trust, 
In Jesus’ bosom must 
Our safety be; 
Then would we ever rest 
Our heads upon His breast, 
The haven e’er the best 

On land or sea. 


O, take us safe to shore, 
Thy guidance we implore 
From day to day ; 
To Thee our thanks we bring, 
Give us all hearts to sing 
The praises of our King, 

His will obey. 


—_—— + 
For the Sailors’ Magazine: 

For the encouragement of all who 
have occasion to go on the sea, I would 
say, take with you good reading matter. 
It fills up the otherwise worse than wasted 
hours. In the summer of 1837, I took 
passage from Bay Salle, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, in a vessel bound to New Haven, 
Conn. Like most sailors at that time, to 
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them Sunday was unknown, except as a 
day for washing and mending, and hav- 
ing a good time when off duty. After 
the first Sabbath, I distributed among 
the crew a number of religious maga- 
zines and pamphlets, and at once there 
was a change in the occupation of the 
men. Each one found some secluded spot 
where he could read by himself, and for 
the four or five weeks passage, I think 
the Sabbath was better observed for 
having reading matter on board. 


C. Leavitt. 


————_—2 2 —____ 


A Model Shipping-House, 


It is worthy the consideration of Amer- 
ican Merchants, whether by adopting the 
policy illustrated below, they might not 
do very much to excite a laudable ambi- 
tion among our own seamen, and im- 
prove their condition and character. 
See how it is done in England. 


“Tn order to encourage the seamen and 
petty officers in our employ to good con- 
duct, we grant the following rewards: 


First. The seamen and petty officers 
who shall at the end of a voyage obtain 
a certificate signed by the captain of very 
good conduct, shall receive 2s. 6d. per 
month for the whole voyage aboye the 
rate of wages agreed upon when they 
joined the ship. 

Second. Seamen and petty officers con- 
tinuing in our service shall be entitled to 
the good conduct reward above-named, 
and shall receive an additional 2s. 6d. 
per month (together with 54 per month) 
at the end of each voyage with every 
good conduct certificate. Ship’s articles 
will always be filled up according to the 
current rates of the port. 

Third. Yn case of seamen holding such 
certificate, visiting their families at a 
distance from the port of discharge in 
England, we shall pay their railway or 
steamboat fares to and from their homes 
on their rejoining the ship. 


~ the Sailors’ Home. 
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Fourth. Tt is our intention to advance 
all officers, petty officers, and seamen, 
according to merit, as opportunities offer 
in the employ. 

Note. A library being provided for the 
_ benefit of the crew, it is hoped advan- 
tage will be taken of the privilege. Sea- 
men having no home at the port of dis- 
charge, are strongly advised to reside in 
Signed, 

Witiiamson, Miirrean & Co., 
Liverpool, England.” 
a. - o 

- Tue Norwegian government has ap- 

propriated $20,000 for an expedition to 
be sent out next year under the scientific 
direction of Dr. Mohn, for the explora- 
tion of the sea between Iceland, the Fa- 
roe Islands, Spitzbergen, and Jan Mayen. 
The commander of this expedition will 
be Captain Carr, of the Royal Norwegian 
Navy, who is now in England gathering 
information as to the work done by the 
Challenger. 


—_—> 2~<+__ 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports one hundred 
and forty arrivals at the Home during 
the month of July. These deposited 
with him $3,062, of which the sum of 
- $1,831 was sent to relatives and friends, 
$200 placed in Savings Banks, and the 
balance returned to the depositors. In 
the same time ten men were shipped 
from the Home without advance, and 
four were sent tothe hospital. Shipping 
is very dull, just now, and comparatively 
few men are in port. 


(a5 i 


Position of the Planets for Septem- 
ber, 1875, 


Mercury is an evening star during this 
month, setting on the Ist, at 6h. 57m. 
and 7° 27’ north of west; is not in con- 
junction with the Moon this month, 
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Venus is a morning star until the 
morning of the 23d at 3h. 12m., when it 
is in superior conjunction with the Sun; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
29th at 40m. past noon, being 1° 24’ 
north. 


Mars crosses the meridian on the even- 
ing of the Ist, at 7h. 19m., being at the 
time 27° 21/ south of the equator;. is in 
conjunction with the Moon on the morn- 
ing of the 9th, at 6h. 4’7m., being 1° 33/ 
north. 


JUPITER is an evening star, setting on 
the Ist at 8h. 382m. and south of west 13° 


- 28/; is in conjunction with the Moon at 


18m. before midnight on the 3d, being 
38° 12/ north. 


SATURN crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the 1st, at 10h. 54m., being 
at the time 15° 41/ south of the equator; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
evening of the 12th, at 10h. 30m., be- 
ing 2° 41/ north. 

R. H.B. 

N. ¥. University. 


Disasters in July, 1875. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month of 
July is 18, of which 10 were wrecked, 2 aban- 
doned, 2 sunk by collision, 1 foundered, and 3 
are missing. The list comprises 2 steamers, 5 
barks, 1 brig and 10 schooners, and their total 
value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at 
$570,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, destinations, 
&c, Those indicated by a w were wrecked, a 
abandoned, sc sunk by collision, / foundered, 
and m missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Abbotsford, w. from Piladelphia for Liverpool. 
Eastport, w. from Coos Bay for San Francisco. 


BARKS, 


Marie Louise, w. from Colombo for New York. 
Una, m. from Calcutta for San Francisco. 
Isaac Lincoln, m. from Boston for Liverpool. 
Tidal Waye, m. from Key West for Falmouth, 
England. 
Clara R. Sutil, /. from San Francisco for Coos 
Bay. y 
BRIG. 


TT. H, Haviland, a. from Naguabo, P. R. for 
New York. 
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SCHOONERS. 
Emily Rogers, w. Fisherman., 


Jas, Madison, w. from Tusket, ’N: S. for Port- 


Jand. 


Henry A., w. from Boston for Waldoboro. 


Silas Coombs, w. at Little River, Cal. 


Willie Harris, sc. from Port J ohnson for Salem. 
H. H. Day, w. from Augusta, Me. for Boston. 


Knight, a. from Philadelphia for Bangor. 
Prize Banner, sc. Fisherman. 


Potomac, w. from Windsor for New York. ) 
Adeline Lecocgq, w. from Galveston for Sabine. 


> -<e__— 


Receipts for July, 1875. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord. Seamen’s F Had Society, for 


ASTI Vowteeieie ice letele eee eraveisiaistsisiclei= 22 50 
South church......... SOCnCOGOROnS «- 18 02 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleboro, Milford E. and Clinton E. 

BSS; LOT AIDLALY: cloreie\ases/ai0:e10)er0 «ote 0 00 
Auburn, Cong. church, $20forlibrary 27 70 
Berkley, Cong. church S. S., $20, lib’y 22 54 
Boston, Union Church acc. scicleee sisi 7 76 
Brimfield, Cong. church 8S. S.. 7 25 
Brookfield, Cong. church.... 23 53 
Chelsea, Ist Cong. church. 22 42 
Curtissville, Cong. church... Sete 8 00 
Dighton, Estate Nathan Ide.......... 1500 00 
East Douglas, Cong. church, to const. 

Royal Keith, rep Meng ers eae a 32 25 

Union Meeting pcaconbecnaBodedssanto 6 50 
Falmouth, Cong. Churches esl Googe ae!) 
Fairhaven, Ist Cong. church......... 1t 22 
Hadley, S. s., Russell church, library 15 72 
Jamaica Plains, Central church...... 7 16 
Lanesville, Cong. church............. 4 00 
Marblehead, Ist. Cong. ch., to const. 

Miss Mary Ingalls and Miss Sarah 

LON FAN ip ABol pooondopgoodadcdaa 60 00 
Newburyport, Whitfield ehureh.. si... 35 60 
Norton, Wheaton Female Seminary. 

ioe lilloy ba weo5 GogeconLeoneeoRnaudee 20 00 
eelem, Alfred Whalen, for library... 16 00 

Shirley, Orthodox Cong. church..... 13 00 
South Weymouth, Qnd | Cong. church 

and Society, to const. Mrs. R. C. 

1 SAIC EGS! eagronanecacsasaCrienos - 38000 
Stoughton, Cong. church............. 6 00 
Wakefield, Miss E. Rich’s S. S. Slash 

for library Baald -rotehol<ievatsti eteisi aietcieisls 20 00 
Wellesley, Cong. church, add’ os 4 50 
Wiest Brookfieldions..< serejaccicece sicsjeeors 10 00 
West ape pEnerald, 1st Cong. church, om 

OV DRAM yiecrermteisteteteleisisiielere ee 20 00 
ilsceon Cong. church, of wh. C. 

A. Aldrich, $20 for library AcoeDaee 31 60 
Woburn, Cong. ChurchiSiSipeoesscsces 20000 
Worcester. Central church.. peters « 6426 

Old'South¢hurchiseccecsceseseteen - 1360 
Yarmouth, Cong. church............. 41 80 

CONNECTICUT. 
one oo CHuUTCHessinceancrecteee 11 83 
Wilcox and Mrs. J.H. 

si LOY MDYALY see vsisicecsis scents 20 00 
Bridgeport, South Cong. church..... 69 1) 
Bristol, Cong. ch., of wh. to const. 

Rey. C. H. Briggs, L. M., $30..... 62 65 
Derby, lst Cong. church...... slaivieis slelell MC OROO 
Farmington, Cong. church........... 36 52 
Greenwich, Oliver Mead lasaio Saas 10 00 

MaxalhiMoadis.gtcssccanicctatte cece | LONGO: 
Hartford, Park church......::0decse. 48 60 
Higganum, Cong. church, add@l...... 12 00 
Kent Cones Chirchivc. cae -cscusanc 15 71 
New Milford, Ladies’ Mite Society... 10 00 
Plymouth, Mrs. CWE Perkins ssceeee 1 ov 

Cong. ch., to const. M. W. Tench, 

Lie ieaae nels meotsle tins vine wiih tomo c 30 00 
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Thomaston, Cong. church........-. AP 
Washington, Cong. church §.58...... 
West Haven, Cong. ch., 8. S., up ae 
West Winsted, 2nd Cong. church.. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo, iPS PavPra ticnseearesty Any 
Mi-s R. P. Townsend........ 5 
Sherman Si Rogers ctiumececscemeas 

Cazenovia, 1st Pres. church, of wh. 

John Hobbie, Mrs. R. B. Wendell 
and 8. S., for library, each $20.... 


Cortland; Bap. church:.<\.....:0..« BAG 
M, E. church Mayeralnrsinie ores nine eiaisieetoter 
Fowlerville, Cong. ch. 8. S., lib’y..... 
Huron, Pres. church.......-- pfatelelslalale 
Mine C OUT Chl tate ieee semisomeeicier aie 
Lowville, M. EH. church 8. Ss, lib’ Yous 
RAD. CHuve lites ccisicisicicieies aisiofsiciatal= stele 
PVOSvCOUREH amacisel ay aicleseleieieteieeeeine 

New bag ree City, A Friend, (by Rev. E 

D. Murphy)..........0s20+e-eeeee- 

Mrs. William Thurston Horn, for 
Mary Three WY ANY. areas clots 
Capt. H. P. Goodale, brig Oe 
NOODLE. antennas eden cerca 
Capt. F. Coffin, bark Vibelia....... 
Capt. Rose, brig 7. Renwick....... 
Capt. A. N. Hudson, schr. J. J. 
nats Relate cme aition sinte biemiee Socdac 


Collegiate Ref. church 
SS. “Miss. Asso., Broadway Taber- 

nacle, for libraries Sania aeaDOD 
John Dwight.......:..... Roceoros os 
Theodore Rooseyvelt...... Baootss ae 
Trustees Murray Fund.. 
Benjamin Butlers. a.-sccccccee cee 
IES eV iow WL OETALAM ML crvejeiete estes ior cieleleietete : 


Re BoilOn.cceesss de ceicecis ss . 
Wall iam RO peta ascteresisesiciseicnists 
Edwin Mead............- é 


C. H. Read 


Wilson’ S Business Directory. Senos we 
Oswego, Grace Pres. church......... 
Pittsford, Pres. church...........- wee 

Bap. ehurohc az eaece ome eieivo en 
Sandy Creek, Bapt. 8. SEG for library. 
St. Jobnsvillé, M. E. church. sietelsiotniere 
Wappingers Falls, Pres. church. 
Wolcott, Pres. church............- 
York, Bap. church 8. o for library. 

Covenanter Chireh! reese scien aiele 

(GaPNchurche..s.eo eee 

Individuals.......... Sooo 


NEW JERSEY. 


Caldwell, Pres: church’... .c.csccceece 
Kast Orange, Ist Pres. ch. 8. S..  lib’y 
Jersey City, ‘Ast Cong. church..-.... 
Lambertville, Pres. church..... afabatels 
Montclair, Cong. church, (R.)........ 
Morristown, Ist Pres. church, of wh. 

H. > $50; J.S. Tappan, $20 5 


Mrs. D. ‘Gillespie and Anna, each 


$20, for library. 


eee were steee 


Newark, High Street Pres. church, of 


wh. Mrs. Goble, $40, for libraries. 
South Park Pres. church.. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, Miss Jane H. Faries, to 
const. herself, L. M. 


West INDI£s. 


Porto Rico, Mrs. S. W. Lind, a thank 
offering, for library........ 


ee 


30 00 


20 00 


$4,211 77 


SAS ESSE SD << 


‘Sy 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Hec. 21: 1. 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF LIBRARIES SENT TO SEA, TO May 1st, 1875, 5,283; RESHIPMENTS 
OF SAME 3,772; No. OF VOLS., 233,652; ACCESSIBLE TO 212,906 SEAMEN. 

During July, 1875, seventy-five libraries, (twenty-eight new and forty-seven refit- 
ted), were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new libraries 
were Nos. 4,631, 4,640, 4,642, 4,643 and 4,644, at Boston; and Nos. 5,604, with 5,627— 
5,648, inclusive, at New York, the list as follows: 


No. of ‘ Men in 

Library. By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. Grew, 
Three mast schr. Henry 

4631..Chas. A. Aldrich, Wilninston, Mass.. MVD OMe ee cee cictle les Mobile........ fection) its) 
4640..Wheaton Female Seminar Ys Norton, 

JIE Ecc gnacsqnado 30d0R Coo nana ndo Aan soAnSoDS Bark L. T. Stoker....... West Indies....... 10 

U._S. Revenue ooer 

4642..Cong. church, Auburn, Mass......... 56 Galatea scca-iieqien —_—> — ss —--——-— ——-. 85 
4643..Cong. church, Candia, N. H...... oe) Bark WV. oe Holcomb.. San Francisco..... 71 
4644. . Alfred Whalen, Salem, Mass Schr. Isaac Rich........ Newfoundland .... 13 
5604..8. S., Pres. church, East Orange, N. J. Bark Canny Scot........ Adelaide, N.Z..... 9 
5627..8. 8. Pres. church, Cazenovia, N. Y... Bark George Treat...... Callao, S. A....... 14 
5628..8. Se Cong. church, Cheshire, Conn... Bark Ocean...........0. HULOPCrwicneeee erie 16 
5629..S.5S., Pres. church, Weedsport, N. Y... Ship Rhine............ ae) LON OM pis sceieria eo. 24 
5630..S. S., Cong. church, Lafayette, N. Y.... Bark Minnie Hunter.... Stettin............. i 
5631..8. S., ;M. - church, slip, UO iSSeosCSrs Ship Young America.... San Francisco..... 36 
5632..John Hobbie, Oazenoyia, IN|g Wscedapen Bark Joseph Baker..... Genoa........ .... fe oat) 
5633..Mrs. B. R. Wendall, Cazenovia, N. Y.. Ship Twilight........... San Francisco..... 25 
5634..Mra. Dayid Gillespie, Morristown, N. J. Ship Ne Plus Ultra...... London...........- 26 
5635..J.5. Tappan, New York City.......... Ship) Dexterccina- <a s-+- . San Francisco:.... 24 
5636..8. 8., Cong. SHEAECES West Springfield, : 

DG a Sete mistamcctale( Sater als oral siafelais/o° o\c/a nie Seley aieicisistee Bay alalige sine cicieee sae HBurope:..2..2056 13 

New Orleans and 

5637..S. S., Russell church, Hadley, Mass.... Bark Atlanta...... cabone HULOPC ses cneaicice ll 
5638... S., M. E. church, Lowville, N. Y.... Bark Belgium.. eis) BONOPC vise cele'ecteie 12 
5639..S. S., Miss. Asso. Broadway Taberna- 

CAC ING Wee OEK cere elarcieisistare cis isloicleis\oistessiajci+,< «61s Bark Tremont........... Buenos Ayres..... 10 
5640..8.S., Miss. Asso., Broadway Taberna- 

cle, New PYG R ok tate rates lace ainstie @jateransic civie's'e' Ship Coldstream..... nen. MeIDQUENO: iaisccees 16 
5641..5.8., Miss. Asso., Broadway Taberna- F 

CLEP NG Way Ol ienwiniei aise satiseemisiiayaiesieisilne'+ Ship Freeman Clarke... San Francisco..... 25 
5642..5.8., Miss. Asso., Broadway Taberna- i : 

cle, New POLI oeaidaisia siitcatetcscebacineree Bark American Lloyds. Dunedin, N.S. W. 15 
5643..8. S., Miss. Asso., Broadway Taberna- : ¢ 

CRN Gp (sa Serco eek REet reese ee ane . Bark Carib........-..-++ St. Croix........ «« 12 
5644..Mrs. 8S. W. Lind, Porto Rico, W.I..... Bark Evanell......... + tettin........-...4 10 
5645..Mrs. C. H. Wilcox and Mrs. 8S. H. Say- 

age, Berlin, Conn...........--+--sese.se-0s- Bark James R. Boyd.... Queenstown....... 15 
5646..S. S., Cong. church, Fowlerville, N.Y. Schr. Frances ae: veaiets Whaling Voyage.. 26 
5647..5. as Cong. church, West Haven, Conn. Steamer Cortez.......... New Orleans...... 35 


5648..5. S., Ist. Pres. church, Peekskill, N.Y. Ship St. John...... eeeees BaD Francisco..... 27 
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The forty-seven libraries refitted and 
reshipped were : 


No. 918, on schr, Mary Chilton, for 
Central America; No. 983, on schr. Josie, 
for Tampico; No. 1,973, on brig Onalas- 
ka, for Trieste; No. 1,330, on schr. Lar- 
rie Cobb, for the South; No. 2,188. on 
schr. J. D. Robinson, for Hurope: No. 
2,488, on brig A. Kelly, for Genoa; No. 
2,674, on schr. S. C. Hvans, for Rosario; 
No. 2,811, read with interest; gone to 
Wilmington, on schr. &. 7. Clark; No. 
2,848, on schr. LZ. MM. Cottingham, for 
Galveston; No. 2.879, on schr. B. H. 
Jones, for Washington; No, 3,069, on 
schr. L. F. Warren, for Demerara; No. 
3,125, on schr. Jda Lewis, for Indianola; 
No. 8,285, on schr. A. Currier, for St. 
Johns; No. 3,825, on schr. /rancis, for 
Gaudaloupe; No. 3,331, on schr. L. Wil- 
son, for Nassau; No. 3,535, on schr. A. 
J. Grace, for Brunswick; No. 3,550, on 
brig M. P. Harrington, for Bahia; No. 
3.599, on brig I. Celeste, for Gibraltar; 
No. 3,693, on brig /. Goodale, for Bue- 
nos Ayres: No. 3,885, on brig Rabboni, 
for Europe; No. 8,920, read with good 
results; gone to Surinam, on schr. P. 
Seavey ; No. 3,935, on schr. J. J. Har- 
ris, Coastwise; No. 3,988, on schr. W. 
Jones, for Fernandina; No. 4,002, on 
brig W. Robertson, for West Indies: No. 
4,071, on brig Lucy, for Barbadoes; No. 
4,181, on schr. Palos, for Porto Rico; 
No. 4,208, on brig /. Winslow, for Trin- 
idad; No. 4 217, on brig 7. Remick, for 
Spain; No. 4,334, on brig A. Batchelder, 
for Palermo; No. 4,451, on brig Akbar, 
for Europe; No. 4,469, on brig Salista, 
for Rio; No. 4,478, on brig O. O. Robin- 
son, for Galveston; No. 4,705, on brig 
W. A. Heney, for Gibraltar; No. 4,709, 
on schr. W. H. Van Brunt, for Charles- 
ton; No. 4,773, read with profit; gone to 
Europe, on ship L. Soullard ; No. 4,981, 
on. brig Brothers, for Kurope; No. 4,950, 
on schr. C. #. Bergen, for Savannah; 
No. 4,936, on schr. Adeliza, for Jacmel: 
No. 5,067, on brig Llizabeth, for Buenos 
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Ayres; No. 5,214, on brig Ramirez, for | 
Mexico; No. 5.321. on brig Odorilla, for — 
Ancona; No. 5,540, on bark Verona, for’ 
Java. 

No. 2,797, returned having been at 
sea four years ; has been much used and 
very useful, has gone to sea in 3 mast 
schr. Joseph F. Baker, 8 men, coasting. 

No. 3,811,* returned and gone on board 
light-ship at Pollock Rip off Nantucket, 
12 men, care of Capt. Mathews. 


* Contributed by Mrs. E. R. Denman, Green 
Village, New Jersey 


No. 4,023. 
BririsH BarquE SAPPHO. 


Carpirr, June 18th, 1875. 


Drak Str:—It is now going on two 
years since I received the Loan Library 
No. 4,023. The first voyage we were in 
the Atlantic trade, and as a rule sailors 
have not much time to read. I there- 
fore had nothing to report on the first 
voyage. I went out from Liverpool to 
Bombay and back to: London. During 
this voyage nearly all the books have been 
read with pleasure and profit, by all the 
crew as well as myself. I can assure you 
that they added greatly to the comfort 
of the ship on a tedious homeward pas- 
sage, and I have every reason to believe 
that they have done much good to the 
crew. I thank you sincerely for the 
books, and trust they will be of service to 
the men on the next voyage. We are 
going from here to South America. 

Yours respectfully, 
Owen Hueurs, 
Master of bark Sappho, Liverpool. 

No, 5,014* returned from the Chelsea, 
Hospital where it has been much used, 
and gone to sea on brig Mary, Captain 
Donald, 10 men. 

No. 5,016*, returned in good condition, 
the bvuoks all read by all hands, with ex- 
cellent effect. 


* Contributed by the C s 
ene y ountess of Aberdeen, 
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THE OLD HULK—A SAILOR’S 


Hold on Jack ! let’s heave to a bit and 
anchor to this log to leeward of this old 
hulk. 

All right Jim! I don’t care if we do 
lay by awhile and spin a yarn or two. 

Do you know Jack, when I see this old 
hulk up here, high and dry, rotting to 
pieces, and then look off to yon craft, so 
sound and sightly, with all her rigging 
taut and trim, what it reminds me of ? 

Well I can’t say exactly, I might guess 
a good many things and yet not be right 
after all. 

Like enough you couldn’t guess what 
was in my mind; but you might come 
within a point or two of what would be 
the gist of it. It makes me think of two 
old shipmates I sailed with years ago. 
Bill Jones and Charlie Osgood, two as 
likely lads, when I first knew them, as 
ever reefed a sail or handled a belaying 
pin. ; 

How then did there come to be such a 
difference between them as there is be- 
tween this old hulk and the good ship 
yonder; for I reckon that’s what your 
driving at ?° 

Ah! there is just the point of what 
I’m going to tell you. Both of them 


YARN. 


BY CHAPLAIN E. N. CRANE, NORFOLK, VA. 


were hearty, whole-souled fellows, ready 
to bear a hand at a word, and to stand by a 
shipmate to the last; but there was just 
this difference between them. One could 
say no, to temptation, and the other 
couldn’t. Charlie had made up his mind 
that he wouldn’t drink grog aboard ship, 
nor go skylarking ashore, and all that 
his shipmates could do to get him off 
spreeing with them wasof no use. He 
wouldn’t stir a peg, though always good 
natured about it, and giving a word of 
kind warning as he refused; so they 
couldn’t quarrel with him, and often had 
to confess that he had the best of it. 
Well, Bill, who was Charlie’s chum at; 
first, tried for awhile to keep on the 
same tack, but he hadn’t Charlie’s grit, so 
when the spreers chaffed him he couldn’t 
stand it, and off he went with them, 
against Charlie’s advice and entreaties, 
and was often brought aboard ship, drunk, 
and battered in some street brawl, or 
found himself in the lock-up ashore 
overnight, all his pay for a whole voyage 
gone and his clothes torn off, and he dis- 
charged in the morning with a heavy 
fine to come out of his wages ahead. 
You may be sure it didn’t take long at 
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this rate to use Bill up, and the last I 
heard of him he was hanging around a 
Water street grog shop in New York, 
ragged, dirty and bloated, and not fit to 
ship on any craft—his only chance being 
to get shanghaed, and thus find his way 
to some other rum hole in another port; 
and he will go on so until he goes over- 
board at sea, or into a pauper’s grave 
ashore. Don’t you think, Jack, that 
Bill is something like that old hulk ? 

That’s so! Jim, he’s pretty well strand- 
ed, sure enough, and grog is giving him 
the worst kind of dry rot, even though 
he keeps soaked all the time. But what 
became of his chum ? 

Charlie ? why he is now Capt. Charles 
Osgood, master of as fine a ship as that out 
in the stream yonder, ‘‘ The Good Leso- 
lution”—and he had no better chance 
than Bill when they were shipmates. 
Like that ship yonder, he keeps every- 
thing taut and trim about him—no 
grog—no cursing—no skylarking aboard 
his ship, nor among his crew when ashore; 
and yet aheartier or happier mess of 
shipmates, or a better manned ship don’t 
go out of New York nor any other port. 

Well Jim that’s a good yarn youv’e 
spun out of this old hulk, and the trim 
ship yonder, and if all of us sailors were 
like Charlie there would be more trim 
craft and fewer old hulks among ws. 


————-0+—__. 


To Put Away Faults. 


One day I was watching a great New- 
foundland dog. He had been told by 
his master to fetch him a basket of toels 
that the gardner had left in the shed. 
The great dog went to obey his young 
master. He took hold of the basket with 
his mouth, but he could not lift it. 
What did he do? Give itup? No, nev- 
er! One by one he took the things out 
of the basket and carried them to his 
master. 

One by one! That is what we must 
try to do with our faults. Try and get 
rid of them, one by one. Jesus knows 
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how hard it is for you to do this, and so 
he has given you a word that will help 
you to do it, and that word is ‘‘ To-day.” 

Iwill show you how. Take one fault 
—we will call it bad temper—and in the 
morning when you get out of bed, ask 
God for Christ’s sake to help you ‘‘to- 
day” to overcome that bad temper. 
Perhaps, by and by, something will be- 
gin to make you feel angry: then remem- 
ber your prayers, and try and drive away 
the angry feeling, and say, ‘‘ Not to-day.” 

If you have learned any bad, wicked 
words, like some poor children in the 
streets, who do not know any better,. 
then ask God for Christ’s sake to help 
you to-day; then, when you are tempted 
to do so, remember, ‘‘ Not to-day; I will 
not say any wicked words to-day.” 

And do the same with all your faults. 
Take them, one by one, and try for one 
whole day not to give way tothem. It 
will come easier then,.—Gwiding Star. 

Se ee 2 
Keep Trying to do Right, 

Do not give up trying to be good after 
one mistake. Begin fresh every morn- 
ing, and see how much better you can do 
each day. A tree never grew to be a 
tree in a single night; first it was a seed, 
then a tender sprout, then a weak sap- 
ling, and at last a strong tree. So you 
will grow, if you keep trying to do right; 
from a fearful, helpless disciple of Jesus, 
you will go on till you become a brave 
and successful soldier in his cause. And 
yet, he loves the little ones who try to 
serve him just as well as the valiant 
bearer of the cross who gains great vic- 
tories for him; for in each case he sees 
the love in the heart which prompted the 
action. Remember how he watches your 
movements: so, never give up! 
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